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First class only 


The goods which move fastest from the shelves are those which 
have first-class packaging—attractive, colourful cartons which are 
right for manufacturer, retailer and consumer alike! Each of the 
cartons you see here has been manufactured by a Reed Paper 
Group company. Each is the best possible for its job. Best because 
of the 4 extra assets which the many individual Reed companies 
hold in common. 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE :— 


REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered 
many of the great advances of modern paper making . . . who 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., 


tems Gs 
AESERSE DR Goo 


in this carriage 


today make a vast range of paper and paperboard products, from 
wrapping papers to corrugated cases, printing papers to pitch-fibre 
piping, horticultural packs to laminated plastics, paper sacks to all 
types of cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research both 
at Group and company levels. 

REED RESOURCES ‘The great modern machines and abundant raw 
materials which make it possible to standardise quality and 
“deliver the goods” in any quantity. 

REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to think and act for 
itself and for you the customer. 


‘“YOU profit from the initiative of each. Company 
backed by the resources of the Group”’ 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) * THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 

EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. ‘ THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * JOHN HENRY &-CO. LTD. 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. ‘ REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * R. H. FILMER LTD. 

REED CARTONS LTD. * MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LID. * BROOKGATE 

makers of ““Kleenex”, “Kotex”, “ 


THE REED PAPER GROUP ueap orrtes: 105 piccapuLy - Lo 


INDUSTRIES LTD. » THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD, 
-y” and “Hi-Dri” products. 
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States. It is a strange feeling, unfamiliar I imagine to 
ogee most other countries, which, if they are big countries, 

divide the rituals of the state and its political leadership between 
at Teast” two Ja So that Pop is bee: at home. And 


wondering what other Freudian family symbols we have 
round, I should tell you that the Wall Street fournal, after a 
y “e voters’ sentiment ae the gent: has discovered 


~ HE absence of a President abe Saved a unique. Hs m. 
‘enormous vacuum in the Government of the United — 


om BiMayar at of Ge aaa City, the -whole éxecutive ‘arm of the 
nak ernment, and the father-figure, all in one. In case you have - 


= the U.S. President Was Away 


a: ae By ALISTAIR COOKE 


and read the newspapers and find that the Presidency is in 
abeyance when the President is abroad. Not many living people, 
I imagine, can recall the only similar experience, which was the 


occasion of Woodrow Wilson’s departure for Versailles, his 
‘reception in Europe as something of a demi-god. Even dimmer, 


I suppose, is the public memory of the end of that trip, which 
saw the President returned home as something less than a saviour 
and more than a scapegoat. President Roosevelt went abroad, but 
always during the war, and his movements were so carefully 
hidden, even camouflaged by announcements of press conferences 
cancelled at the last minute, that we did not know he had been 
away to Casablanca or Yalta until he got back. Mr. Truman 
went to Potsdam, but not too much anxiety attached to those 
post-war coroner’s inquests—we had won, and somebody had 
to figure the price of defeat, and the big rousing event at the time 
of Potsdam was the organizing conference of the United Nations 
at San Francisco. 

So this is the first time that we have sat on the sidelines and 
realized how empty the field is when the captain of the team is 
away. One reflection which would not occur to anyone from 
reading books on American government is that the President’s 
office is so commanding, so all-embracing, that it makes no pro- 
vision for a regent. We all know in theory that the Vice-President 
cannot assume the part, and four years ago we knew it in painful 


ace Bat lentes we habe ode cae of S ¢ al 
of the Vice-Presidency . as an instrum of wer, ensuring the 


at would have been 


inside track to the Presidency, an i 
ies away. Few men in 


grotesque even one or two Presiden 


American public life dwindle so fast into obscurity as ex-Vice- 
Presidents, with the certain exception of ex-Cabinet officers, Alben © 


Barkley and Henry Wallace and John Mance Garner are remem- 
bered for various personal reasons: 
colourful and a story-teller and a big party leader; Henry 
Wallace. because he was adored and well-hated and bolted the 
party to start a third party; Mr. Garner mainly because he had a 
sharp Texan tongue, chewed tobacco, and has lived to a great 


age on his chicken farm in Uvalde, Texas. But go back before 


him and people have to think twice and sometimes three or four 
times to recall Hoover's Vice-President, or Erecldse: Ss, Or Wilson’ S. 


Mr. Nixon’s Position - 

Mr. Nixon will be Reverabered for. all sorts of reasons, , but it 
has been astonishing in the past ten days how little we have 
heard of him. His own tour of the Soviet Union, which was sup- 


posed to have converted him into the leader of the Republican 


Party, the man who already had the reins of the Presidency in 


his hands, has already been eclipsed by the President’s second 
and something has been revealed by Mr. 


conquest of Europe: 
Eisenhower’s tour which has underlined a weakness in Mr. Nixon; 
not a positive. weakness in*him or something he can do anything 
about, but it is a weakness none the less. Mr. Nixon was admired 


for the toughness and cordiality with which he stood up to Mr.. 


Khrushchev. Mr. Eisenhower was loved by the Germans and 
Britons and Frenchmen who saw him either in the flesh or on 
television; and the politicians in the United States, whose plans and 
plots and energies are all turning towards the nominating conven- 
tions next July, were faced again by a fact about Mr. Nixon 
which exhilarates the Democrats and depresses the Republicans. 
Mr. Nixon is respected by his admirers, and he is defended by 
them, but very little natural affection seems to flow his way, 
either from the party chieftains or from the people. 

. The Republicans in fact are feeling again the twinge of an 
old complaint that afflicted them last in 1948. Thomas Edmund 


_ Dewey was a Nixonian sort of man, suspected and disliked by 


the Democrats, but grudgingly admitted to be a fine administrator. 
He was admired by the people who worked for him in the govern- 
ment of New York State; he was respected by the party leaders 
for his impeccable sense of organization, his forthrightness, his 


expert calm among the minutiae of government. But I will never 


forget taking a train to Washington two days after the election 
of 1948, two days after the well-informed press had been 
speculating on what Mr. Dewey’s Cabinet appointments would 
be. Two days jJater Mr. Truman was still President, and Mr. 
Dewey was farther away than ever - the obligation to se 
Cabinet officers. 


Excounter in a Train 

I got in the train at Pennsyherat station, and at Newark, 
which is the first stop across the Hudson River on the j journey 
south, a big jolly man got in, looked for an empty seat in the 
diner, and found the only one next to me. He was a gregarious, 
engaging man, and it was no surprise to hear by the time he was 


tackling his sausages and a stack of pancakes that he was a 


politician; in fact he was a Republican County leader from New 
Jersey. Between healthy mouthfuls he went on in a glowing way 
about the ability, the professionalism, the organizational genius 
of Thomas E. Dewey. I was a little thrown by this ecstasy; was 
it possible the man had gone duck-hunting the night of the 
election and been preserved by his loyal colleagues from the 
dreadful truth? At the end of one tribute, which would have 
flattered a funeral orator, I said: ‘ So, what happened? ” Wty ae 

He put his fork down and he gave a great sigh. ‘ You’re right’, 
tee said, 
happened, but I know what happened to me’ - — 

I paused respectfully to allow him time to ereariive : hie con- 
fession, and he looked over his shoulder and leaned toward me. 
“All I know is’, he said, ‘I got in the polling booth and I 


_ looked at the levers in the first line-and I saw the name of Dewey 


Barkley because he was | 


Then the New Yorker reme - 


“Running against Geomae Washingion®. 


_ Republicans are going to put up Nixon or R cke 
ee have chosen their man ne oS , sane: fig 


‘I haven’t the slightest idea; I don’t. know » What § 


As bas beh kee 
Times, the phrase used 


never jogged baci 


. ‘was | omed, s ttoed one p 
that pe fog in the Nee Yorke es eri ait ashed aro 
the country. The New Yor. ; I ; 


Toni Dewey, svak his five 
berry eyes, and his little 
seen him paige it 


Hicteiea oune di: 
bered, ‘We know now’, it 
‘where we’ ve seen him before. e can’t see the man on 
wedding cake as” President | of the. United States’. tt was | 


to sit-in his hated on ‘top’ ty) 


a bitter core of truth, att 2a Oe 


‘This may seem to have taken. us a long way: eae President oe: 
csi ae and the flood | of affection ne sige waded | 


was, you ‘may guess, “Adigi. pete scang in th > stt fe idy 
Governor’s mansion in Springfield, ‘Tilinois, which he was gout F: 
to vacate. It was January of 1953, and I put to him the same J 
question I had put to that \ meme four mee before. - 
“What happened? ’I said. = Pe 

His eyes twinkled. ‘ Who did I think I was’, he said, ‘ running 
against George Washington?” _ 

Stevenson too provoked great affection and ‘\iyathes in ‘the 
country, But that was all. His record was a good but hazy « one. 
General Eisenhower was the hero of the second world war and 
also inspired affection, more than the Democrats had dared to 
admit. This seems to be the unbeatable combination that the 
country is looking for: a stirring public-record and the gift of 
provoking affection—neither one alone seems to do the trick. bet 

President Eisenhower’s tour has reminded the Republicans of 
a melancholy but undeniable truth: that their party has been in | 
a popular decline since about 1954, and that their success in 1956 | 
was simply the triumph of Ike over the party he has espoused. 
The one edge the Republicans have over the Democrats is in the 
calendar accident that their convention next July comes after the __ 
Democrats’, The Democrats, must choose their man the week of 
July. 7. The Republicans will assemble in Chicago on July 21. 

The Democrats would give their eye-teeth to knox the 


Uncle Adlai; and who- did he oak: he was, running. ; 
George Washington, 1 twice? re wa Rr eh 


sweaty, hot void of a land that gives no promise 
off, rose two heart-breaking cries. One was the groan of 
crat and the other_of a R ican. Sa 

only Adlai eee feottor f 


~ 


President Eisenhower 
should have read ‘ 
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Australia 


* Water bores, each served by a windmill and a tank, are the most important and distinctive man-made feature of the Australian inland’: a 
windmill pump in the Alice Springs district 


HE mammoth task that faces Australia is that of 

peopling an almost empty continent All their problems 

are related to this central one. All their faults and 

virtues will be revealed as they come to tackle it. For 
however much they may pride themselves today on their freedom, 
their prosperity, their great cities, and their individuality, in the 
end they must push back the desert, and the only way to do that 
is by peopling it. 

At present, broadly speaking, the dividing line between 
occupied Australia and the part that is virtually empty is the 
fifteen-inch rainfall line. Three-quarters of the country is on the 
wrong side of it. The only ingredient that is lacking from 
enormous areas of rich and beautiful country is water. 

Fundamentally then, the problem is a scientific one. There are 
three possible sources of water: the earth, the sea, and the sky. 
The only one of these which has so far played any part in making 
the centre of Australia habitable for man and beast is the earth. 
Large artesian lakes exist underground, Alice Springs, for 
instance, in the very centre, is situated on top of one of the 
smaller lakes. Another has been tapped in Queensland at a depth 
of 7,000 feet. Water bores of this kind, each served by a windmill 
and a tank, are the most important and distinctive man-made 
feature of the Australian inland. Without them the great cattle 
Stations like Victoria Downs and Alexandria, larger than English 
counties, could not exist at all. 

One of the regular jobs of a station hand is to keep these 
precious sources of water under constant supervision, Bores are 
constantly drying up without any warning; the result may well 
be catastrophic if the cattle are not moved quickly enough. There 
is also the opposite danger of leaving a bore flowing too long 
before turning it off. I met a very worried stockman who had 
done just that, The animals, reluctant to leave a reliable supply 
of water, had eaten all the available feed in the area, and were 
by that time clustered round the windmill, too weak to move. 
In such a crisis, the only way to save the herd from certain 
Starvation was to drop bales of hay from the air, an expensive 
business. which the station owner decided he could not afford. 

«That tragic incident was a savage reminder that artesian wells 


supply water for drinking, but not for irrigation. They cannot 
possibly provide a permanent solution to Australia’s water 
problem; and if even greater demands are made on them in the 
future, they will run dry. As a long-term policy, scientists are 
concerned with one or other of the two alternative solutions: 
either they must create rain artificially, or they must first remove 
the salt from sea water and pipe it inland, by means of nuclear 
power. Neither of these prospects is out of the question. The 
cloud which now forms over central Australia, for instance, could 
be made to yield a further 25 per cent. rainfall. 

Professor Oliphant, the leading Australian nuclear physicist, 
has already hinted that the technical problems concerned with 
the use of sea water, such as extracting the salt economically and 
siting power stations in the desert, may be overcome within 
twenty years. Already, in the Persian Gulf, almost the entire 
water supply of Kuwait comes from the sea. It seems that we 
may be on the verge of discovering how to irrigate the world’s 
deserts and so taking another giant step forward for the benefit 
of mankind. Such a step would in fact radically alter the existing 
distribution of fertile land among the nations of the world. The 
usable land in Australia might be multiplied fourfold in due 
course. But, paradoxically, the moral pressure on Australian 
governments to share their prosperity with the people of Asia 
might actually be reduced. There are, after all, other deserts to 
take their share of the world’s underfed populations. 

All this is speculation, even if it is being done by experts. 
What is certain is that, in the near rather than the distant future, 
the famous ‘ white Australia’ policy is going to have to withstand 
severe criticism from the rest of the world. The reasons why 
every Australian government, backed by the overwhelming 
majority of the people, has always refused permanent entry to 
people of Asian or African descent are brutally straightforward; 
and Australians, to their credit, make no bones-about them, The 
experience of many countries in the world has been consistent: 
when people of different race and colour live in close proximity 
to each other there is always trouble, Why invite trouble? 

Last year, Mr. Monks, the President of the Australian Council 
of Trade Unions, in the course of a citizenship conference, put 
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it even more strongly than that. ‘Let us hear no more about 
Asian immigration’, he said; ‘the fact is they do not want to 
come’. He may be right, but I doubt whether he had consulted 
many of the 2,000,000 refugees now living at little better than 
starvation level in Hong Kong, or the hundreds of thousands of 
almost destitute Indians in the Ganges valley. Mr. Monks, and 
most Australians with him, would like to think they do not want 
to come, They see themselves as part of Asia, and with many 
friends in Asia, but they do not wish to be Asian. But none of 
this alters the physical fact that the Northern Territory of 
Australia, which is six times the size of the United Kingdom, at 
present supports about 15,000 white people; approximately half 
the number to be found sunning themselves on Bondi Beach in 
Sydney on a warm Sunday 
afternoon. 

Along the north coast of 
Australia water is not a 
problem; they measure the 
rainfall in feet rather than 
inches, The fear is that if 
Asians were to live there 
they would so depress the 
standard of living that the 
whole Australian way of 
life would be affected. The 
idea, too, of simply bring- 
ing them in as a method of 
obtaining cheap labour is 
repugnant to Australians, 
who pride themselves on be- 
ing the only white people 
on earth who do their own 
manual work in the tropics. 

These are the economic 
arguments, but it is useless 
to deny that the matter also 
has its emotional side. Dur- 
ing the war a photograph 
appeared in the Australian 
newspapers which showed a 
Japanese soldier beheading 
an Australian prisoner of 
war. I doubt if any single 
photograph has ever had 
such an impact. The 
memory of it is indelibly 
imprinted on the Australian 
retina. 

Another macabre souvenir 
lies by the side of the war 
memorial in Canberra. It is 
all that remains of one of 
the Japanese midget sub- 
marines that penetrated 
Sydney harbour early in the war. The middle section is a twisted 
piece of wreckage in which the crew blew themselves up rather 
than surrender. It stands today as a permanent reminder of the 
necessity for vigilance. And that has come to mean, in the piping 
days of peace, vigilance against any encroachment on the ‘ white 
Australia’ policy. In the eyes of most Australians the introduction 
of a quota system on the American pattern would be just such an 
encroachment, even though it would at least relieve the stigma of 
having created a racial barrier, against the current of world 
opinion, So it is with a certain sense of urgency that they have 
set on foot a great migration scheme for Europeans only; hoping 
to silence their critics with the success of it. 

But there is still much to be done. And it seems to me to be a 
matter of some doubt whether the’ present atmosphere which 
exists in Australia, of casual manners and easy living, of distrust 
for authority, and aggressive independence, is really ideal for the 
task ahead. Only the most inflated wages are attracting men to 
work in desolate areas like the mining towns of Mount Isa and 
Rum Jungle; and even those who go do so not to settle but with 
the fixed idea of making their money in the north and spending 
it in the south. 
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The Warragamba dam, one of the new dams being built in Australia, nearing 
. completion: a photograph taken earlier this year 
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A comparison with Israel, or with Mr. Khrushchev’s virgin- 
lands scheme in Siberia and Kazakhstan, makes the point all too 
clear. In the Soviet Union the towns are planned, the tractors are 
ordered, the factories are sited; and the people, in a state of 
moral and political fervour, move in, not in ones and twos but 
in thousands. Meanwhile the Australian designs his own house 
and tacks it on to the outskirts of an overgrown city. State 
governments indulge in rather petty competition for overseas 
capital, with little thought for the ultimate good of the country; 
and new industries naturally tend to follow in the wake of the 
labour supply, which will not budge at present from the flesh-pots 
of the south, 

These are the weaknesses of a free system, Neither the moral 
nor the economic pressures 
are there to break down a 
pattern of life which, al- 
though it may be pleasant, 
is not going to lead to the 
speedy development of the 
‘ outback ’. The only way to 
change it is for the Federal 
Government to exercise 
greater powers of planning 
and control. It is already 
beginning to do so. The 
great Snowy River hydro- 
electric project is designed 
to make much of the run-off 
from the winter snowfields 
of the Australian Alps flow 
west instead of east. Other 
dams are being constructed 
in Queensland, which will 
hold back heads of water 
far larger than Sydney har- 
bour itself. All this is big 
thinking on a national scale; 
it marks the beginning of a 
period in Australian de- 
velopment in which large 
numbers of people are going 
to have to conform to a cen- 
tral authority that cuts 
across State jealousies and 
personal ambitions, much 
as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority did in America. 
One wonders whether the 
thousands of Australians 
who flock every year to see 
these wondrous things have 
fully grasped their implica- 
tion. The price must be 
paid, not only in taxes but 
in the forfeiture of some of that traditional way of living of which 
Australians are so proud. dia 

One of the first results will be a change in the pattern of 
agriculture. Australia’s greatest industry, the large-scale grazing 
of sheep, is already in decline. Not only has there been a steady 
fall in world prices, but the traditional methods of grazing are 
also under fire for not making the best use of the land. 

I saw this when I visited a famous old station called Coochin- 
Coochin (the local aboriginal word for ‘many black swans’). 
Once, the property ranged over the entire floor of a valley in 
southern Queensland, to a range of mountains on the horizon. 
Today it has been reduced to one square mile round the 
homestead, The rest has gradually been sold to German farmers, 
and others, who are cultivating fifty-acre plots intensively, and 
doing nicely out of beans and potatoes. ; 

The original family still live on in Coochin, «with their 
memories and their visitors’ book which contains the names of 


pointing out to each new of an 
aboriginal warrior, formed by the mountain skyline, Legend has” 


po mites: “Alice ee 
een tafe town of 5 i 8 with a railway 


ecticn states. will not be fe behind. The next fifty 
's, In fact, may see a moderately rich country develop into 
“of the richest in the world, Australia has hardly scratched 


Rn cat : «Kay 


rs ? 


-Y the end of fast year there was aired evidence that the 
» Chinese Government’s campaign for a great leap forward 
“ was running into some difficulties. The press reported 
A rains ¢ on ca transport Syste: There were ery that some 


“Which the focal officials were driving t i peasant Spout 


“this year. The increases in production demanded for the major 
- commodities ranged between about 40 and 80 per cent. During 


the last two or three months there have been new signs of — 


difficulties, Attacks in the press have revealed that there have 


the authorities were trying to drive the country rather too fast. 
__ Then, over two months ago, Red Flag, the principal party journal, 
"was “calling for more realism in fixing production targets, And 
:: recently there have been serious natural disasters, floods in some 


3 been a good many. people, so-called rightists, who thought that. 
a 


many pla ces, 


Be - Party held a long meeting, and a communiqué was issued calling 
for a substantial reduction in the main target for 1959, The 

target for grain was to be almost halved. The steel target was 
from 18,000,000 tons to 12,000,000. And so on. Perhaps 


m the figures” already published for the production achievements 
_ last year. Last year’s grain output is now said to have been only 
ut two-thirds as much as the original claim, The claim for 
on has been cut from 3,300,000 to a little over 2,000,000. The 
total figure for steel has not been reduced but it is ‘admitted that 
i ;000,000 tons produced by the local furnaces were no use 
r industrial purposes. Despite all this the great leap forward 
eaffirmed and there was a bitter attack on right-wing oppor- 
who were said to have slandered the great leap forward as 
t ourgeois fanaticism ’, 
main questions — emerge. First, if the Chinese leaders 
Ives. 
‘ life with a little more realism, _ why do they continue 


- anxious that the damaging admissions they 


o work up over the last year. At the same 


now 
ut of eae one : direction, ay See eas ahead, as — 


surface of her mineral. deposits. There is an abundance of 


But, despite all this, ‘ astronomical ’ targets were again set for 


areas and drought i in others, which have. ppapeeht poor harvests ie 


As a result of all this, the Central Comittee of the Gonanenct 


n more startling was the fact that the Chinese have reduced 


are now recognizing the need to look at the facts of 


g This all along? I think the reason for this 


should not damp down all the enthusiasm © 


places in the world where so many people realize their dreams. 
It seems a pity to disturb them; but the time has come for effort 
on a national scale. What they must become, if only to preserve 


what they have already, is a country with a single dream. The 


cycle of human migration begins with loneliness and hardship; 
then moves through a period of personal comfort and 
contentment. But in the final phase, obligation and responsibility, 
not just to one’s neighbours but to the world, reasserts itself. 
That is what is happening in Australia today. They have been 
_ entrusted with the development of the sixth continent. Their task 
now is to prove equal to it—European S ervices 


The first four talks on Australia in this series by — Christopher 


Ralling: were printed in THE LISTENER on May ai, June Als 


Fuly 16, and August 20. 


a a he Great Leap 4 orward’ Swithout Star-dust 


ee EVAN LUARD. on the economy of ‘the Chiao People’s. Republic 


time a do not want to lose face, so they cannot admit that 


_they have been wrong and their critics have been right. 


'The second question is: Why have the Chinese leaders felt 
the need to make these admissions now, not merely to reduce 
the targets for this year but to admit that they had themselves 
put out grossly exaggerated claims for last year? Possibly the 


_reason is that, as a result of the natural calamities this year, grain 


is beginning to be scarce and the population are becoming in- 


-creasingly conscious that there can have been no such abundance 


in the country as the figures put out last year would have implied. 
Frankness may have become essential to retain the confidence of 
the people. 


Thirdly, did ie Chinese leaders know all along that the 


earlier figures were exaggerated? I doubt if there is any real need 
to assume that they were ever engaging in a conscious act of 


deception. No doubt there was a large element of wishful thinking » 


both among local officials, struggling to live up to dizzy targets, 


and among the government departments that published them, No 
doubt in both cases the more hard-headed were aware that the 


figures erred on the enthusiastic side, but in the general atmo- 


sphere of fervour that surrounded them could do little more about - 


it than shrug their shoulders. If the Chinese leaders are now 
really beginning to shake some of the star-dust out of their eyes 


_and to face their economic problems with some of the realism we 
used to associate with them, this is a development we should 


welcome, _ 
But let nobody think that because the Chinese are now reading 

their speedometer rather differently, this means that they are 
travelling slowly: they are not. They are still going at about 
100 miles an hour, even if they do not now call it 150, According 
to the recent announcement, industrial output in the first half of 
1959 was 65 per cent. greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1958. This may still be an exaggeration; but even when all 
allowances are made, economic development i in China is probably 
still faster than that achieved at any time in the United States or 
the Soviet Union, and incomparably faster than that now being 
maintained in India. This fact is far more important than any- 
thing else that has emerged from the recent announcements. 

P ; —‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


A Study of ‘The Kronstadt Rising’ “= George Katkov is the first 
of three essays edited by David Footman as Paper No. 6 in the 
St. Antony’s College, Oxford, series (Chatto and Windus, 16s.). 
The volume is the second in the series to deal with Soviet Affairs. 


~ people all working towards their sls © ie ee mechs? a) Sxoeee 
house by the water, a boat riding at anchor at the bottom of a 
- private lawn, and a station wagon in the garage. There are few 
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‘The Establishment ; 
3 'N a discussion of Sir James Gray’s presidential address 
to the British Association last week in this column, the phrase 
“the Establishment’ was twice quoted. Who or what is 
‘the Establishment’? It is easy to dismiss it as one of those 
convenient catch-phrases which serve as a substitute for clear 
thought. Does it mean much more than ‘ the ruling classes’? In 
the study of modern European history it is not hard to detect and 
_define those who have ruled: oligarchies have often clung to 
_ power until a revolution toppled them off their thrones, and even 


then it has frequently been found—as after the ‘ Glorious Revolu- 


tion’ of 1688—that the same classes, even the same men, were 
at ruling again soon afterwards. But what would surely be widely 
. accepted is that our ruling classes today stretch out much farther 
; than they once did, say, 100 years ago. If then there were 200 
families who ruled in Britain, as they are said to have done in 
France, now more than ten times as many are involved. If the 
President of the F.B.I. belongs to ‘ the Establishment ’, so does the 
Chairman of the T.U.C.; if the Director-General of the B.B.C., 


ye: then so does the Director-General of I.T.A. And it happens from 


ic. time to time, curiously enough, that these important people’ do 
BL,” not see eye to eye with one another. Moreover, if one allows the 
Establishment to embrace Permanent Under-Secretaries and 
_ editors of provincial newspapers—as one reasonably might—then 
the phrase becomes so loose as to be almost meaningless. 
But another argument that is put forward is that the members 


tional responsibilities: two instances that are commonly men- 
tioned are the Warden of All Souls College, Oxford (but not the 
Warden of Nuffield) and the editor of The Times (but not 
apparently the editor of the newly christened Guardian). These 

» dignified functionaries have been accused of wielding power with- 
out responsibility. If that is true—and they would certainly deny 
it—then the theory of ‘the Establishment’ becomes, as 
Christopher Sykes pointed out in The Spectator last week, similar 
to the famous allegation that countri¢s are or have been secretly 
tuled by groups exerting conspiratorial power, a theory that 
qualified historians have always dismissed as nonsense. 

It is natural enough that men should blame their own failure 
to achieve success in life upon occult influences. Those of the 
generation brought up in the Welfare State since the war, who 
have ‘looked back in anger’ on the ‘ ruling classes’ entrenched 

oo in positions of authority, have found the theory of ‘the Estab- 
he 4 lishment ’ deeply satisfying. What does it do to them? (Some- 

3 times, it seems to embrace them.) In a recent article by. 
Henry Fairlie in Encounter, the B.B.C. was designated as the 

- ywoice of ‘the Establishment? and condemned for deliberately 
fostering culture, education, and information, on the ground that 
“the mass of a people must find its culture, if it is to be real to 
them, by following their own tastes and their own pleasures’. 
J. B. Priestley, writing in The New Statesman last week, on the 
other hand, says ‘ the Establishment . . doesn’t really care how 
ordinary people live * and is content “ to give ’em more television ’, 
by which he no doubt means those very popular programmes of 
rock-’n’-roll and the like which Mr, Fairlie presumably regards 
as manifestations of popular culture. We who serve an institution 


for nearly forty years may well scratch our heads over this 


_ fellow establishment officers, 
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of ‘ the Establishment ’ consist of people without obvious constitu- _ 


which has been the Aunt Sally of highbrow and lowbrow alike 


mysterious pOwer we exercise, . wonder who a are our 


service eaten a shay: ané nee of a bao by 
mathematics, entitled : = God Exist? The frac 
broadcast, began: “ae 

_A long time ago, in 1926, x made the acquaintance of a bee a 
= ee not fat from Lee ihe was scapes as Beco Grigor y 


inate eyes thet 3 were young for his, age, and said: | a Tae 

son, you can’t prove God’s existence logically. One must beli 

in God without any argument; he must be felt from ahe h 

God himself put faith into the hearts of men’. 

After expounding several chapters of ‘the book, which wa 
arguments based on physics, the transmission summarized the 
conclusions of the professor of mathematics as follows: = = 
The inevitable death of the universe from lack of heat is as 

much a fable as that the world was created in six days. Constant 

transformation of matter, its eternal rotation, takes place in the 
world; it never began and will never end. Science has proved that 
_ the world exists without any outside cause, that there has not been 
_ anything other than it, nor does anything else exist. 
_ A more utilitarian Moscow broadcast was Secated to encourag- ‘ 
ing Russian consumers to take medi of new hire-purchase j 
facilities. The commentator said: : 
“Goods sold here on credit —this sdvcoeeral can be seen 
_ in the windows of Univermag (Universal Stores) in some towns. 
_ But there are still too few such shops. In the near future you — 
_ will be able to buy articles you require on credit in many towns. 

Our correspondents have visited the central Univermag in Kiev, — 
_ where a special hire purchase department has been opened. ' 

A woman reporter then interviewed a certain N. S. Koval, 
who had come to pay his first instalments on a sewing machine 
and a radio set. He and his wife, he said, could not have 
satisfied their needs without hire-purchase. The ‘sales director 
of the Univermag, who was also interviewed, said: — 

We have sold large numbers of cameras, auto-cycles, motor- 
cycles, and motor-scooters on credit. Goods are being sold on hire- 

purchase of which there is a very large supply in the Univermag, 3 

such as radiograms and radio sets, which in the past were selling — 

rather slowly. Further goods will be sold on credit, again 4, 

_ carpets, furs, silk-textiles, and, later on, ready-made clothes. * 

There is an appreciable amount of what might appropriately 27 
be called ‘uplift’ in contemporary Russian transmissions, A a 
Pravda article broadcast on Moscow home service contrasted the 
iniquities of the American press which ‘ has long concealed the — 
truth about the Soviet Union from its readers’ with the yey 
qualities, zeal, and enthusiasm—of course freely exerted—of the | 
Soviet newspaperman. The ignominious situation of the American 
journalist was described as follows: 


In the days of serfdom, you didn’t ask a serf ‘ ‘Who are eo >, 4 
but ‘ Whose are you? ” We don’t ask bourgeots American j journa~ — 4 


ask ‘ Whose is he?’ sa they tell us: ‘He belongs to Hearst, — 
_ Scripps-Howard, or Morgan and R . Personal convic-_ 
‘tions are beyond the reach of the. ordinary American journalist, : 


'_ French, English, and American literature were invoked i in ea 


re oe 


oe 


y 


a, 


a 


shortcomings of the ‘ Bourgeois journalist”: eta te eae 
_ _ Lack of principle, and even corruption, have become: 


Balzac, Maupassant, Shaw, and the literature of | th 
ea sei i ie journalist. Oe 

or the Soviet Dewap ene Ns nobody 

regarding his freedom or hat. he 


~ of his direct participation if the struggle | r the implem 
~ of the historic decisions of the bp Bie ate the Con 
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Did: You Hear That?2- 


GUARDING AN EYRIE 

“In the last century’, said GEORGE WATERSTON in ‘ Naturalists’ 
Notebook’ from the West of England (Network Three), ‘the 
osprey was a fairly familiar sight on some of the more remote 
highland lochs. But unfortunately it fell foul of collectors and 
gamekeepers and was exterminated as a breeding bird. It lingered 
on until about 1916, and then from 1916 there were no ospreys 
breeding in the British Isles. But from the nineteen-fifties 
onwards they appeared in increasing numbers on migration, 
particularly on Spey- 
side, and we always 
hoped that possibly a 
pair would settle down 
to breed. In 1958 a pair 
built an eyrie in the 
marsh at the south end 
of Loch Garten on a 
dead pine and they laid 
eggs. [he Royal Society 
for the Protection of 
Birds put on a guard to 
see that they were not 
disturbed but unfortun- 
ately an egg-collector 
raided them one morn- 
ing and smashed the 


eggs. 

‘This year the 
R.S.P.B., with the sup- 
port of the Nature 
Conservancy, deter- 
mined that if these 
birds returned they 
would make every 


possible effort to safe- 
guard them from dis- 
turbance or raiding by 
egg-collectors. On be- 
half of the R.S.P.B. we 
arrived early in the 
season, in April, to see 
whether the birds were 
going to turn up. It was 
not until April 18 that the male bird was first seen. We expected 
the birds to establish themselves at the old eyrie in Loch Garten 
but, to our dismay, the male bird started displaying over a new 
eyrie to the east of the loch. 

‘We had to go into action at once. The tree had fortunately 
been wired up in anticipation, that is to say we had put barbed 
wire all round the trunk to prevent anyone climbing it, but we 
had to erect a sectional wooden hut from which we could watch 
the eyrie day and night to see that no one disturbed it. We had 
barely finished this when the female bird arrived on April 22, 
and the two immediately began courtship and nest-building. 

‘This was a splendid sight: the male bird used to fly round 
and round the eyrie tree in high circles, rising and falling, clutch- 
ing a trout in its talons. It was fascinating to watch these birds 
collecting: they used to fly past a dead tree and break off a 
branch in flight with a resounding crack and carry it back. 

‘ Towards the end of April, the incubation began and this lasted 
_ for thirty-five days. During that period we maintained a watch 

_ day and night. It was gruelling work. We had three teams of two 
‘men in each, and about a week after we began the B.B.C. 
_ fortunately came along with a microphone and suggested that we 
_ might place it beneath the tree, in order to get recordings of the 
birds and also to give us warning of the approach of any possible 
intruder. This meant that at night we could sit in the hide and just 
listen on the ear-phones, which would give us warning of anyone 
coming within fifty yards of the nest. Sometimes we would see a 
herd of red deer, and there was one occasion when a golden eagle 


An osprey alighting on its nest with a fish in its talons 


came over the eyrie at a height of about 200 feet. Both the ospreys 
went into the attack at once, and then a couple of buzzards got 
mixed up in the melée, so we had a golden eagle, two ospreys 
and two buzzards all in the air at once’. 


ENGLAND’S POLICE FORCES 

‘Many people think there is only one police force in England, 
and this they imagine is run from Scotland Yard’, said NORMAN 
Frost, Chief Constable 
of Bristol, in a talk in 
the General Overseas 
Service. * Provincial 
forces, it is true, some- 
times ask for assistance 
from Scotland Yard in 
difficult cases, murder 
in particular, but Scot- 
land Yard, or more cor- 
rectly the Metropolitan 
Police Force, does not 
take any action in pro- 
vincial cases unless in- 
vited to do so and has 
absolutely no authority 
over other police forces. 

* The police authority 
in towns and cities with 
its own police force, 
i.e., county boroughs, is 
a watch committee 
which derives its name 
from the town watch 
of hundreds of years 
ago. The watch com- 
mittee is a body, elected 
from the city or borough 
council, and it is res- 
ponsible for appointing 
enough constables to 
preserve the peace and 
for the efficient per- 
formance of police 
duties. In counties, the police authority is the standing joint 
committee. In this committee one half of the members are from 
the county council, and the rest are Justices of the Peace. 

‘You may think that this makes the Chief Constable and his 
staff answerable to the local council, but this is not the case. A 
Chief Constable is an executive officer of the Crown, and while 
his appointment is made by the local police authority it is subject 
to the approval of the Home Secretary, but it is not a political 
appointment. The Chief Constable is not subject to any political 
or other form of pressure as to how he should enforce the law. 
He is responsible for the efficient administration of his force, but 
although he is appointed by the police authority they have no 
control over his executive functions, By this system he should be 
free of local pressures. For instance, if a member of a council 
breaks the traffic laws, he cannot use his influence to avoid being 
prosecuted. 

‘A Chief Constable is charged with certain civic responsibilities 
and executive powers and, by and large, they are wielded fairly, 
and, I might be forgiven for saying, with a certain amount of 
intelligence. He carries out his responsibilities because, by the 
very nature of his police training, a police officer is constantly 
made aware of the rights and liberties of the individual, and he 
usually does his duty without malice or ill-will and for the 
common good. The patrolling constable is in a somewhat similar 
position: he is personally responsible in law for the action he 
takes in the execution of his duty, and is subject to a strict 
code of conduct called the police discipline code. The position is, 
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Shopping in a modern London supermarket 


therefore, that police are officers of the Crown, and even their 
superior officers are not responsible for the wrongful acts of their 
subordinates. 

‘It is part of the police tradition that a police officer is the 
servant, but not the slave of the public, and it is his duty to assist 
and advise rather than to badger and oppress. The function of' the 
police was long ago defined as “ the 
protection of life and property; the 
prevention and detection of crime, 
and the preservation of the Queen’s 
peace ” - 


HOW WE EAT 

‘What did you have for lunch?’ 
asked DUDLEY BARKER in ‘Tonight’s 
Topic’ (Light Programme), ‘A 
slice of chicken, frozen peas, and just 
one, or perhaps two, potatoes. And 
then some fruit and a cup of coffee? 
If that was your lunch, you were 
following the national fashion in eat- 
ing, which is changing a good deal. 

‘An official report published by 
the National Food Survey Com- 
mittee, dealing with the latest avail- 
able figures (for 1957), shows that 
we British are eating less of the old 
staple foods, such as bread, cheese, 
fish and chips, and bacon, and more 
of the newer frozen and labour- 
saving foods. That favourite old sub- 
ject for artists—mother at the cottage 
door shelling peas in the sunshine, 
and her little daughter helping her— 
would now show mother grabbing a 
packet from the deep-freeze cabinet, 
and the little girl probably sucking 
an iced lolly. 

“Of course, the good old roast- 
beef-of-England school would say 
this was a bad thing. But not so. 
Experts will tell us that while 
there is nothing to touch really 
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fresh food—peas or beans, say, that you have just picked from 
your own garden and popped straight into the pot—frozen foods 
can often be more nourishing than so-called fresh, that have 
taken several days to get through the markets and shops into your 
kitchens, This is because the processed food is frozen—or canned 
—when it is really fresh, before some of the goodness has had 
time to fade out of it. 

“This switch to foods that mean less work in the kitchen is only 
one of the changes this report reveals in our eating habits. We are 
eating much more poultry. We are also, doctors will be pleased 
to notice, eating more fresh green vegetables, and old-age 
pensioners in particular have been going for the greens, We ate 
less bread and potatoes. In fact, the only group that spent more 
on potatoes during 1957 was, oddly enough, the top-income group 
—families with more than £30 a week. The other big change 
is that we drank less tea and more coffee. We drank nearly six 
cups of coffee for every five we drank the year before—and I 
do not think all of it could have been drunk by teen-agers in 
coffee bars ’. 


ENDING WITH A BANG 

‘On the morning of August 27, 1883’, said RrcHaRD 
CARRINGTON in ‘ Today’, ‘a Dutch scientist named von Gestle 
was standing on a mountain side on the west coast of Java, He 
had been sent out by his government to. observe the violent 
volcanic activity that was taking. place on the little island of 
Krakatoa, lying just below him in the Straits of Sunda. For 
some months intermittent sounds like gunfire had been coming 
from the island, and ships had reported that three great columns 
of smoke and steam were rising to a height of several miles from 
its volcanic peaks, A heavy rain of pumice and volcanic dust was 
falling on towns and vessels as much as fifty miles away, and 
violent explosions shook the air at ten-minute intervals. 

‘ Suddenly; as von Gestle gazed seaward, there was an explosion 
of such extreme violence that, although he was thirty miles away, 
he was knocked unconscious. This was the first of four ex- 
plosions, in as many hours, which 
scientists regard as the loudest bangs 
._.to have occurred on the earth’s sur- 
face since man evolved. This colossal 
explosion and its three successors 
marked the final disintegration of 
the island. 

“The displacement of this vast 
mass of miaterial—estimated at 
between four and five cubic miles of 
earth and rock—caused a loss of life 
that has never been accurately 
measured. The shores of Sumatra 
and Java were scorched and 
blackened.: Large ships were sucked 
into a boiling vortex of fire and 
water, or carried more than a mile 
inland by the huge tidal wave that 
raced out from the centre of the 
disturbance. It engulfed more than 
160 native villages and drowned 
36,000 people. 

‘The disaster of Krakatoa is 
unique in the records of volcanic 
_ explosions. Ordinary eruptions have 
only a local effect, and volcanic 
activity on the ocean floor is norm- 
_ ally contained by the vast masses of 
water overhead. But in the Straits 
of Sunda, where the sea is compara- 
tively shallow, the immense pressures 
produced by a mass of. 

_ steam could transfer their cataclysmic 
effect to the surface, This was the 
main cause of an explosion which 
makes an atom-bomb test agi 


: er aes ie: stew of Gch. can nde: so. 
/ But I do not think this makes modern children 
a inferior: very ordinary ones now understand things 
us. The fact is simply that they are different. The 
‘in spelling may be due to the disturbed life of the 
to the spread of so many rivals to books as the source 
But it may also be a sign of common sense revolt- 
p abetted: eased a penite Bee to the stan- 


might be said at any ime: 
ven a special point by Sir 
Snow’s recent Rede Lecture”. | 
Fis me this lecture is easily the most 
portant statement about English | 
education since the Hadow Report of _ 
_ 1926. It shows us two highly educated 
men, the one a scientist, the other a 
' “hamanist. At the level of their culture 
these men can no longer exchange © 
_ ideas. This is the pitiful situation 
created by the failure of our education 
to adapt itself to a changing world. — 
It is not simply a pity: it is highly — 
it Eeteccnt and may be tragic. 
4 The aes is not one a, sega 


enormous pate a poe in the last 
century. But it is specially acute in 
a those Western countries which were 
3" leading the world before 1914; and 
a - in England, at least, if we look round 
__- for someone to blame for the state of 
affairs we find—nobody. For English | 
schools enjoy a remarkable freedom ” 
_ with regard both to what subjects and 

Be i how much of them shall be taught. 
We are proud of this and like to tell 


4 


(I have heard him attributed to several) who knew exactly what 
every child in the city was learning at a given moment. Perhaps 
equally telling humour might be exercised at our expense in all 
those foreign capitals. Who orders the content of education in 
England? Not the Ministry; not any inspectors; not the local 
_ authority; not the Governors; often not even the head of the 
school. Usually, but not always, the head of department, if he 
xists. in od last resort, the petyiduay teacher. Iti is true aoe in 


yas: ure alinived 
_ There is a lot to be said for our system of local freedom, 
though it may be doubted whether it fits the circumstances of 
odern life, in which the population of cities at least is more 
and more mobile, and in some schools there is a very rapid turn- 
ver of children. It lends itself well to experiment in detail but 


to en ea Yet Eyres radical pnenes: it seems to 
m on conceptions of ie he cultural, the practical, and 
ost commonly it is simply the survival, insufficiently ques- 


disciplines that have lost their ‘application. , 
from mumbo-jumbo, the other two ingredients, the cul- 
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with amusement of the chief inspector in some foreign capital - 


element of mumbo-jumbo, The last shows itself in various 


ee and ie practical, five formed i in varying degrees the basis 
of English teaching, even though not actually imposed by outside 
authority. Each has predominated in a different type of school. 


The two kinds of education are distinguished from each other - 
as much by their different social connexions as by anything else. 


The first is associated with the Churches and the public or 
grammar schools. It follows a line of famous educationists, 
from Plato onwards, in holding out an ideal of excellence and 
wishing to mould the child to it. It would pass on to him a 
neces culture, discipline him to follow in the way of his 
fathers, equip him with the outlook 
of a scholar and a gentleman, perhaps 
of a leader, avoid on the whole con- 
tact with the practical, except in so 
far as a course of study may be a 
passport to a so-called ‘learned’ 
profession. It is an _ international 
educational ideal of which our English 
version has been developed mainly in 
boarding schools. As a result, it has 
laid much more stress on physical 
excellence and character training (in 
the sense of the acceptance of a code) 
than has the Continental lycée or 
gymnasium. These have concentrated 
more on an intellectual ideal, generally 
secular and often aggressively so. But 
in both types of school there is a 
common theme: to preserve intact, 
even if we add to, the legacy of the 
past. The ancient languages and 
mathematics take pride of place in 
this training. Difficulty has been an 
added attraction. The view that ‘it 
doesn’t matter what you teach a child 
so long as he doesn’t like it’ has been 
widely held. 

In England, as in other countries, 


‘Well Farmiloe, I can see it’s going to cost every penny : ; 
of the ‘Government’s £400,000,000 to bring you up to we Rave ‘added’ much in this century 
jet-age standards’; a cartoon by Nicolas Bentley 


to the original curriculum. Education 
in science (though not in technology) 
which looks rather to the future than the past has even grown 


up within it; but not as an organic part. For in all our education 
we are sharply distinguished from others in this respect: we 


believe in specializing. By the age of sixteen, if not sooner, we 
abandon general education. This is said to be forced on us by 
our universities. Whatever the cause, the fact is responsible for 


_the alarming gulf which has opened between the scientific and 


the literary cultures. It should be noted that this cleavage has 
caused to be lost one of the strengths of this type of education, 


that it formerly endowed a whole social class with a common 


background. 

The second main view of education is concerned with training 
the child for life—or, rather, for making a living. It has thus in 
the past been concerned with the artisan, not the gentleman. 


_It starts from the pupil’s abilities (a sound principle) and seeks 
to develop them, though it usually takes him through an accepted 
series of skills. This is the training which culminates in the 
technical college. Science forms the atmosphere of its world, 


mathematics or drawing its language, technology—or at least 
techniqués—its occupation. At its best, such an education can be 


: dynamic and purposeful; at its worst, entirely materialistic and 
_ lacking in cultural value. Indeed, its ‘chief problem is probably 
_just that of imparting humanistic and aesthetic values without 


losing the students’ interest. The best solution I have met is 
that commonly adopted in the German Berufsschulen. There the 
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“cultural ad Slt asecn is” 


usually is with us) but by the 
students’ respect through their technicat skill. 


These two types of education can reckon great achievements, 


but they are no longer enough. We have seen this in our recent 


development of the. secondary modern school and the still 


tentative gropings of these schools towards an educational 
philosophy of their own. They are trying to provide for children 
—still the large majority of the population—for whom an 
adequate education was not provided in the past. But it is not 
their needs alone which are in question, If our aim is secondary 


education for all, there must surely be some common core 


within it. In England we have thought a great deal, and to good 
purpose, about teaching different levels of ability. But we have 


. slipped perhaps too easily into accepting that this implies _ 
teaching different subjects, Certainly one of the chief problems 


of segregation at eleven is that it may mean committing two 
children of almost equal ability to quite different studies, It may 


be that a different approach is what is needed. Where can we 


find the key to a new philosophy? To be ‘modern’ in a true 
sense secondary education must take full account—more than it 
has done in the past—of the world in eeaich we live. 


The Desire to Ask ‘Why?’ 

Let us suppose it possible to start again with a clean sheet. 
Here is a boy aged eleven, fresh from a primary school. If he has 
been lucky in his education so far, he has been equipped not 
merely with the power to read, write, and do elementary calcula- 
tions but with an awareness of his environment and a realization 
of change. By this I mean a sense (though he certainly will not 
put it in these words) that as he journeys away from his present 


position, whether in space or in time, he will find the world 


different, though always interesting. Best of all is if he has had 
kept alive in him the priceless asset of the desire to ask *‘ Why?’ 


which nature gave him before he came near a school. If all this 


is true he is ripe for secondary education. 

Its first aim should be, I would suggest, to prepare him for 
the world in which he is to live; and since that world is one of a 
good deal of corruption, I must assume a moral purpose in the 


school, Put in the most general terms, there should be a search 


after goodness, beauty, and truth. In this the teachers can do 
much, but so little by anything they say and so much by every- 
thing they do that I do not see it as a part of the curriculum 
proper. Those who would like it set out in detailed words are 
not likely to agree among themselves on what the words should 
be, and it is best for me to say no more than that. — 

Next, our world is one almost created and more and more 
controlled by science. So far as shortage of teachers allows we 
teach science in all secondary schools. Yet children continue to 
leave our sixth forms, as I did, in virtual ignorance of the world 


of science. Our system of premature specialization is largely to 


blame for this. But the reform whereby all pupils should continue 
a broad—and scientific—education to the end of their school life 
is harder to introduce than might be thought. The greatest 
obstacle—apart from shortage of scientists—is that many highly 
respected and loved teachers, products of an older system, 
blandly confess to their pupils a complete lack of interest in 
science. Somehow, this attitude of the closed mind must be 
changed, That is a big thing to ask: to change the attitude of 
teachers already well on in their careers may be impossible. But 
I wonder whether more could be done in the training colleges to 
produce a new attitude in the coming generation. My own view 


is that in any event a spell away from schools or colleges 


altogether would be an advantage to the new recruit to teaching. 
There lay the strength of many students in the Emergency 
Training Colleges. 

Science seems to demand mathematics. So indeed it does, for 
the specialist in science; but we are considering a general 
education, Here the aim is different. What I should like to see 
all pupils gain from the study of science is an understanding of 
what is happening all round us through its application. A sense 
of the wonder of the world, humility in face of it, respect for 
evidence, readiness to suspend judgment when the facts are not 
fully known. But all this could be acquired, it seems to me, with a 
relatively slight skill in mathematics, Of course the truths of 


a 


do’ so successfully what Latin had been ‘ doing ’ to our 


- luxuries, but I do not think they should be compulsory. With | 


we might just as well ‘teach them to calculate in Roman figures. — 


it was not illogical to teach mainly that of our own people. At | 
the time nationalism was carefully fostered in England as else- 


‘sidered that of other countries only where it touched our own. 


e ir - 

sake reaGaee or slide +e We searched that afterno 
discovered nothing worse than multiplying by two. The 
to see the factors which must be calculated was the true 
and this, it seems to me, is a very common case, 

Uncritical admiration ‘has been extended to both mathem 
and Latin as instruments of education. ‘They have nour 
generations of children since the Middle Ages. A recent wri 
to The Times asserted that we had found no other ‘subject 


This idea of a subject as an active agent seems to me Vv 
suspect. I should describe the early stages of calculation as 
necessary tools for living in the Western world, but the later 
ones as, for most of us, intellectual luxuries. I do not object to 


Latin the objection is different: you should not start noes 
you can go far. Its literature is very fine, but the approach toit | 
is a drudgery which should be got through as quickly as possible. — 
To delay arrival by trying to make children write this difficult 


_ and very un-childlike language is absurd. Few can ever learn 4 


to. say anything of value i in it. If sheer difficulty i is what we want, a 


Whatever the practical importance in daily life of mathematics, — 
it can call itself, as Latin also once could, a universal language. — 
And this brings me to another point about education for the 
world in which we live. The mind keeps its Iron Curtains where 
schooling includes no foreign, living language. Two-thirds of 
English children scarcely attempt any. The contrast with many 
European countries is striking. We may indeed argue that English — 
is becoming the common language of the Western world, and 
therefore it is defensible mot to teach many of our children 
French or German, which are the other keys to Europe. Perhaps — : 
so: but only if we give them Russian instead. That is already an _ 
urgent need. Before long, it may be, Chinese should be added. 
It is sad to accept a situation in which not one in ten of us can. 
converse in any language but his own, For this, after all, is what 
language is about: people exchanging ideas with other people. 
Important things can be learned from Latin and Greek literature, 
but their prestige has blinded us to the absurd position of the 
highly educated man who cannot communicate with any foreigner — nis 
—and to whom this is not a source of shame. i 


Understanding an inteieessional World 
The need for understanding in an international world allt ie 
for a new view of teaching history. In the nineteenth century 


where. We. learned our history like a roll of honour and con 


After all, we were ‘top nation’. That time is past. The Pax — 
Britannica i is no more. a 

I must not argue that there i is no place for the history of the — ‘ 
past; but in the short time available for the subject before the 
pupil leaves school or starts to specialize at fifteen or sixteen, 
wonder how much he can afford to give to agricultural, medieval 


Instead, “the balance of te, the _emergence of nationalism i 


help him : pleat a ee newspaper. 


curriculum. When the boy of Pf camigse 
in a flat or a small suburban house. If so, he will not 
chance to continue his woodwork, but he is pretty in to 
to deal with household electricity. We should 
tude towards physical education, It has 


—. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mill on Liberty 


By MAURICE 


HUNDRED years ago a London publisher named J. W. 

Parker issued a little book which was destined to 

become a classic of its kind, a book which has had an 

enormous influence on the political and social thinking 

of people in England, Europe, 

almost the whole world: John 
Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty. 

I speak of it as John Stuart 
Mill’s but he himself described 
it as having been a ‘joint pro- 
duction’ with his wife, and the 
more one learns about its history 
the more true that description 
seems. Harriet Mill had died 
some months before the Essay on 
Liberty was published, and in the 
dedication there is an eloquent 
tribute to her share in the writing 
of it. Many readers have been 
tempted to think this tribute 
fulsome, and their reaction has 
been correspondingly sceptical; 
indeed, members of Mill’s own 
circle doubted whether Harriet 
had the intellectual powers her 
loving husband so gallantly at- 
tributed to her. Hence until fairly 
recently Harriet Mill has not had 
the recognition she should have 
had, and which her husband 
hoped by his words to secure for 
her. But since it has become 
possible to read the letters Mill 
and Harriet exchanged, the truth 
of his judgment has become 
abundantly clear; and Mill’s latest 
biographer, Mr. Michael St. 
John Packe, has spoken of him 
as having been in many ways 
dominated by the ideas of his 
wife. At all events theirs was a marriage of minds, 
extremely rare, perhaps unique among philosophers. | 

Mill and Harriet had known each other for a 
very long time before they were married. He g 
was twenty-five when they met, she a year 4 
younger. She was a beautiful, forceful, 
aspiring woman, living like the heroine 
of a play by Ibsen, in an atmo- 
sphere which thwarted her and curbed 
her spirit, in which she felt a lack of 
intellectual culture and of visionary 
ardour. Mill had everything that could 
be expected to attract her, He was him- 
self a strange young man, who had been 
educated, even over-educated, at home 
by his brilliant and ambitious father, 
the philosopher James Mill, whose 
training had left his son a curious mixture 
of the old eighteenth-century rationalist 
and the new nineteenth-century romantic, 
a mixture of Adam Smith and Wordsworth, 
nervous, energetic, scrupulous, with a keen, 
analytical brain and an imagination fired with 
ideals of love and beauty and Nature. Moreover, ° 
the younger Mill was already well known in educated 
quarters, for he had been writing in The Westminster ™ 


John Stuart Mill; and (below) his wife Harriet, from a miniature 
in the British Library of Political and Economic Science 
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Review and other periodicals since he was seventeen, besides 
earning his living as an India Office bureaucrat since he was 
sixteen. And so, not surprisingly, Harriet fell in love with 
Mill and he with her; it was virtually love at first sight. 

But there was an obstacle in 
the way of their union, Harriet 
was already the wife of a whole- 
sale druggist named John Taylor, 
and, what was more, the mother 
of two little children, It was nine- 
teen years before John Taylor’s 
death enabled Mill and Harriet 
to be married. In those years 
they saw a great deal of each 
other, although their friendship 
remained, in Harriet’s words, a 
‘friendship of souls’, Inevitably 
—and no less so in Victorian 
England than at any other time 
and place—their relationship gave 
rise to scandal, Sometimes they 
travelled abroad together; and 
sometimes Harriet felt that her 
intellectual partnership with Mill 
had a greater claim on her 
attention than the domestic 
routine of the Taylor household. 

Sometimes no doubt she acted 
indiscreetly; and some people will 
think she acted wrongly. Her posi- 
tion was in any case equivocal. On 
the one hand she believed that the 
Victorian attitude to the wife 
and mother, the ‘subjection of 
women’, as she called it, was 
morally wrong. She would have 
liked to assert her independence 
on grounds of principle. But she 
could not do so, since it was love, 
not conscience, which carried her 
_ to Mill, and conscience more than love which kept her at 
i home. A situation so ambiguous naturally led to 
feelings of guilt, to misunderstandings and 
awkwardness between friends, between Mill and 
» his friends as much as between Harriet and 
hers. Thus, as time went on, Harriet 
and Mill were thrown more and more 
together in an isolated unit, where 
each mind fed, so to speak, on the other. 
They were married quietly, almost 
furtively, in 1851, and for the remain- 
ing seven years of Harriet’s life they 
pent most of their time together at a 
house in Blackheath, though sometimes 
‘one of them had to go on a journey 
‘alone, and it was then that they 
exchanged the letters which have been 
preserved. There are also some notebooks 
/ and other papers which bear witness to 
their collaboration. Work began on the 
Essay on Liberty three years after they 
were married. The original idea was to 
make it one chapter of a book on various 
~ problems in social theory. Mill drew up a list 
of chapter headings: they included socialism, 
religion, love, education, and other subjects 


ae ak ey a 


besides liberty. The chapter on “liberty ‘was one of the ‘first. 


he drafted. 

Harriet also drew up a paper on the subject, though hers did 
not find its way into print until 1951. The problem of liberty 
for her was not one of political liberty so much as social liberty. 
It was not a question of how far the state ought or ought not 
to interfere with the activities of citizens. For her it was a question 
of tolerance in society itself, of some people being impinged upon 
by other people. The ‘ root of intolerance’, she wrote, was ‘ con- 
formity—religious, political, moral or social’, The opinion of 
society was a ‘phantom power’ which had great force over 
people’s minds; ‘a combination of the many weak against the 
few strong; an association of the mentally listless to punish any 
manifestation of mental independence ’°. The conclusion of the 
argument was a plea to the reader: “think for yourself, and act 
for yourself, but whether you have the strength to do either the 


one or the other, attempt not to impede, much less to resent the 


genuine expression of others ’. 


Writing as a Woman 

In this paper of Harriet’s one can, I suppose, detect the feelings 
of a person who, without being actually persecuted, has suffered 
from the rigid adherence of people to the principles of unwritten 
law, to the moral codes of public opinion. She wrote as someone 
who had experienced intolerance and misunderstanding. Also, 
one might say, she wrote as a woman. Thinking of social 
problems, she did not think, as a man might tend to do, in 
political terms; she did not see the problem of freedom, as it 
had been seen by others, as a question about the rights of the 
individual versus the authority of the sovereign; she saw it as a 
question about the rights of the individual against the pressure 
of his unreflective neighbours. 

This argument reappears as the ceitral theme of Mill’s final 
Essay on Liberty. Traditional liberal thinkers had been entirely 
concerned with political liberty. For them the very word ‘ free- 
dom’ meant ‘freedom from the constraints of government or 
rulers’. Mill also asks for this freedom, but the originality of 
his Essay lies in the fact that it adds to a plea for political free- 


‘dom a plea for social freedom. This is what gave the Essay its 


first importance. The battle for freedom in the traditional liberal 
sense of freedom had been won in Victorian England. The con- 
straints which emanated from the state were few; and many 
people were hardly conscious of them at all. But the constraints 
of society were many and onerous. If people were not ordered 
about by the government, nearly all of them were ordered about 
by fathers, husbands, and masters, and these fathers, husbands, 
and masters in their turn were dominated by social taboos and 
conventional ideas. In one eloquent passage Mill wrote: 

When society is itself the tyrant—society collectively over the 
separate individuals who compose it . . . it practises a social 
tyranny more formidable than many kinds of political oppression, 
since, though not usually upheld by such extreme penalties, it 
leaves fewer means of escape, penetrating more deeply into the 
details of life, and enslaving the soul itself. Protection therefore 
against the tyranny of the magistrate is not enough; there needs 
protection also against the tyranny of prevailing opinion and 
feeling; against the tendency of society to impose, by other 
means than civil penalties, its own ideas and practices as rules of 
conduct on those who dissent from them... 


Pependiae the Original Chapter 

These words come from Mill’s text as it appeared in eae 
published book. The idea of expanding the original chapter into 
a longer essay and publishing it as a separate volume came to 
him when he was travelling alone in Italy in 1855. He wrote to 
Harriet saying that as a result of ‘ cogitating’ on his way to 
Rome, he had come to think ‘ that the best thing to write and 
publish at present would be a volume on liberty’. So many 
things, he added, might be brought into it and ‘ nothing seems 


more to be needed—it is a growing need, too, for opinion tends to 
encroach more and more on liberty, and almost all the projects 


of social reformers of these days are really liberticide’. 

At Naples, Mill received an added impetus to go on with the 
project. He found that some of the best statues and other works 
of art had been removed from the or osha ‘ The precious King 


of. Naples’ : ee protested 


on the pretext of public 


consumption had been diagnosed, and he did not think he had > 


profit, and if another was called for, to make a fresh agreement. — 


good reason for Mill’s sending it to the publisher directly after 


Callsge aad 
| Callipyge an 
icy—the Pope. as done 

same to the Venus of the Capitol. If these ie re don 
Italy, what shall we come to next?’ 

Harriet approved of the scheme, and Mill wrote to assure 
of his faith in the book’s success : ‘It seems to me that it» 
be read and will make a sensation ’. 

Mill had gone on his tour of Ttaly in search of health, for 


Queen—‘ has shut up the 


long to live. The journey did him good, but he returned only — 
to find that he had infected Harriet with the same disease, and she © 
died fifteen years earlier than he. Some days after her funeral at" 
Avignon, in November 1858, Mill wrote on heavy mourning 3 
paper to his publisher Parker telling him he could have his ‘ little © 

book, On Liberty’, for publication that season, but suggesting that — 
he might wish ‘to look through it, or have it looked through, by” i 
someone in whom you confide, as there are some things in it 
which may give offence to prejudices’. Mill did not forget to 
mention the money question: he proposed one edition at half — 


The book had been finished eighteen months before, but Mill 4 
had kept it back from the press in order to revise it, word by word, 
with Harriet. Of all his works, it was the one closest to her ‘ 
heart, the one which owed most to her ideas. So there was a 4 


she died; the part-author was no longer there to discuss it with; 
there could be no more aso, and the sooner it was put into 
print the better. 
Its reception was nina The fashionable social ‘reformers, 
whom Mill had described as liberticides, were against it because ~ 
it opposed their schemes to enlarge the powers of the state for 
the supposed public good. The champions of conservative values — 
were equally hostile to what they took to be a charter of moral — 
licence. But though it found enemies on the left and right, esd 
Essay found many friends in the centre, and readers everywhere, 
even in Russia, where a translation was published within three 
years. At home, a popular cheap edition soon appeared, and there — 
has-been a market for the Essay ever since. The problem of free- 
dom is not always the same problem, because the pressures of 
society are different in different times and places, but the Mills 
between them had analysed the question in terms of principles — 
which do not change, and anyone who knows it will agree with — 
me, I think, that the book is just as pertinent today and just as . 
much worth reading now as it was when it first came out. a 
: atoms Service +See 
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“The cate 


; eke (after Henri Roast 


Far as they range, roving like wormy roots 
Deep in the midnight humus, dreams cannot probe 
Further than this, the jungle bed of them all: ; 
_ Who has not sometime seen 
Staring across his dream these singular flosess 
Gendered of slime and moonshire; or not heard day pee 
The negro lips blowing a reedy tune- 
_ To drain away his virtue? Who has not ‘een 
The incongruous couch in a thicket of harsh leaves, 
i en to love in. a den of tigers? 
po The screaming chika ising his pillow; the youth, Moe 
A unicorn in the forest of his loins; ye 
And the athlete, every glance a sunburst; all a 
Slip through sleep to the same inconsequent scene— 
_And not through sleep alone. Quickened by death — : 
We slither out of one dream into another: 
Dream in a dream. Whose then will be the art — 
Clearing the clouded eye of innocence ts 
Till it discern a logic there,apattern 
Of sense, and the once alien jungle fold _ Letvaghe 
ane friend us all in its: Spsgracts wom? 


- |The last of a group of three talks on different theories about the 
; nature and history of the universe 


T is now more than a quarter of a century since it first 
became clearly realized that our galaxy is not the whole 
universe, and that beyond its limits there are countless other 
galaxies comparable with it in size. This was startling 
enough: each previous advance into space had demonstrated man’s 
is personal insignificance, but here was yet another step on an in- 
_ comparably larger scale than ever before. But the really surpris- 
ing thing remained to be established, and that is the now 
__ well-known phenomenon that all these galaxies are rushing away 
_ from us, and from each other, with speeds that at great distances 
___ begin to bear comparison with the speed of light itself. If we 
agree to accept the existing order of physics—from which the 
whole picture of our own galaxy has been successfully and con- 
“ ‘sistently derived—there seems no escape from accepting the ex- 
Peasion of the universe as an established physical fact. 
We do not know for certain yet whether these receding galaxies 
are being accelerated so that their speeds remain constantly in 
the same proportion to their distances, or whether their speeds 
_ remain constant so that the fastest moving have simply got 
farthest away. To settle this would require highly accurate 
_ observations of the most distant objects, but it is just for these that 
_ observations are weakest, and it turns out that our attitude to the 
g _ expansion cannot be guided by observation ae at any rate at 
_ present. 


7 % pa 


A Dracial Attitude 


_ and perplexing phenomenon is discovered. The attitude that any 
particular person takes depends on a great multitude of factors. 
_ Ask the man-in-the-street what his attitude to the expansion of 
the universe is and you may receive amusing reactions, almost 
Ee certainly unscientific. Try asking a devout clergyman, and he 
e _ may assure you that it is all the splendid handiwork of God, and 
that he approves of it. And so on. But why is the scientist not 
satisfied with simple attitudes of this kind? The answer at bed-rock 
a __is that he is trying to find an attitude that will help him to ‘ under- 
oe stand’ the universe, and by ‘understand’ is really meant the 


getting of a theory that will enable other predictions to be made, 


i lished theory. <7 


_ with existing theories based on Einstein’s theory of general rela- 
_ tivity? The answer is that these theories are suspect because they 
do not really achieve anything. They begin by more or less 
arbitrarily introducing certain extra small terms into the Einstein 
equations; mathematical models can then be derived that do agree 
with the expansion and from which we can take our choice. But 
no extra insight into the universe has resulted from any of them, 
and it is this extra insight that the scientist is always hoping for. 
‘This is the extreme importance of hypothesis and ‘ theory ’, for it 
_ is only when we have a theory that we have anything to refer 
_ observations to, and something to suggest new observations. 
Having indicated why there are misgivings about the general 
Ebetntivity explanation’ of the expanding universe, we come to 


s 


at can be done until one has a new idea about it, or a new 
“line of approach. The new approach that I want to describe is 
an electrical one, and not a gravitational one at all. . 

My idea begins with the proton and electron, two of the 
entary particles that go to make up matter. They bear oppo- 
ectric charges which make them attract each other strongly, 
a tney are locked together in electrical embrace they form 


An Electric Universe * 


: This question of attitude is a crucial one anaes any new 


or the phenomenon to be ‘ gzpiained 7 in terms Bi alkenes, estab- 


One may well wonder. why, in. particular, anyone sould aun 
to build a new-theory of the expanding universe. What is wrong. 


the question: What can be done about it? Clearly there is little © 


peor By R. A. LYTTLETON 


an atom of hydrogen. The charges of the electron and proton 
have hitherto been supposed to be exactly equal and opposite. 


This must certainly hold to a very high degree of accuracy if all 


sorts of effects are not to occur that are known not to occur. 
The charges can be measured indirectly with fair accuracy, and 
all the evidence is that the two are equal as near as makes no 
difference for all ordinary electrical purposes; but, even so, there 
is no experimental evidence for absolutely precise equality. Once 
this is realized, it becomes of great scientific interest to postulate 
a small difference that does not upset established results, and see 
if anything fresh can be explained or seat thereby. 


Electric Repulsion and Gravitational Attraction 
Suppose the proton has slightly greater charge than the electron 
numerically, then instead of cancelling out to zero total charge, 


‘the proton and electron will give a hydrogen atom a slight posi- 
‘tive charge-excess. Imagine now a large spherical distribution 


of hydrogen atoms. The amount of material in it will depend on 
the cube of the radius, and so, too, will the total charge-excess. 
If a single atom of hydrogen is placed at the surface of such a 
sphere, it will be subject to two opposing forces. First, the 
material in the sphere will tend to pull it inwards by gravitation, 
and the bigger the sphere the bigger this force. Second, because 
of its own very slight charge-excess, the hydrogen atom will be 
repelled electrically by all the charge-excess within the sphere, 
and this force also increases in exact proportion with the size of 
the sphere. The first question is then: How big must the charge- 
excess be in order that the electric repulsion can overcome the 
gravitational attraction? The answer turns out to be extraordi- 
narily small—about one part in a million million million! or, as 
we say, 1 in 10**. Electrical forces are so very strong compared 
with gravitation, which is a very weak force, that only this minute 
charge-excess is needed to bring about a net ‘repulsion. 

If now. the whole universe is thought of as a highly rarefied 
cloud of hydrogen, then the charge-excess would produce a kind 
of electrostatic pressure urging every atom away from every other 
atom, and overcoming the attractive tendency that gravitation 
alone would otherwise give. If, to begin with, we picture the 
universe in this simple smoothed-out form, which is how general 
relativity has always been forced to regard it anyway, then the 


~effect of the electric repulsion can easily be worked out. It is 


found to be exactly of the kind that would cause the universe to 
expand in just such a way as observations suggest. That is, the 


- relative velocity of any two selected atoms of hydrogen would 
always be proportional to their distance apart. 


If, moreover, the density were kept uniform by the continuous 


“creation of new matter everywhere in space, then the ratio of 


velocity to distance would remain constant with time as well, 
and the smoothed-out universe would have a steady unchanging 
state of motion of exactly the kind that has for some time been 
claimed, but never entirely established, in the so-called ‘ steady 
state theory ’ already described by Professor Bondi. 


Adjusting the Clerk- Maxwell Equations 

Speeds of recession have been measured up to almost a third 
of the speed of light, and if remote parts of the universe move in 
this way and carry an excess of charge along, there is obviously 
the possibility that strong electric currents and magnetic fields 
may result to an extent inconsistent with observation. So it 
becomes necessary to tackle the overall electrical problem raised 
by this motion of expansion, and satisfy ourselves that nothing 
very awful happens. This can be done by means of a well-known 
set-of mathematical equations associated with the name of Clerk- 
Maxwell. A small but highly important change is required 
before we can start, for the following reason. If matter is being 


; created i in ior as Pisdrdaen ¢ atoms, or ras 
protons -and electrons, then electric “charge will be created along ~ 


hitherto been assumed without question. 


with it. Charge will not be conserved in fact, whereas the classical 
Maxwell equations would imply that it always i is. So the equations 
must be adjusted to begin’ with, by the introduction of some 
extremely minute terms to allow for the creation of charge. In 
form, the required terms turn out to be analogous to the famous 
cosmical terms introduced long ago by Einstein into his field 
equations, and closely associated with the size of the universe. 

When the electrical problem is dealt with by means of the 
modified equations, the solution proves that despite the motion of 
the charge-excess, the outward streaming motion produces neither 
a magnetic field nor an electric field. So all is well, and the 
universe can carry on expanding without throttling itself back by 
any prodigious electric and magnetic effects, which are not in fact 
observed anyway. ; 


How Can Galaxies Form? 

But what now of the denser condensations of this material, the 
galaxies and clusters of galaxies through observation of which 
(and not of any background material) the expansion of the 
universe has been detected and established? It is only recently 
that the possibility of intergalactic matter is coming to be 
recognized, and it is to a smoothed-out distribution that the 
electric expansion theory relates. But if the background material 
possesses this charge-excess, it will not tend to pull itself together 
into denser clouds, precisely because the charge-excess overcomes 


gravitation. How then can galaxies possibly form? 


The only condition that could differentiate one part of space 
from another would be if the material anywhere became ionised: 
that is, if the electrical bonds holding protons and electrons 
together as hydrogen atoms should become broken. This always 
occurs at sufficiently high temperature, and it is this process that - 
enables condensations to form and grow into galaxies purely by 
gravitational forces. The way it happens is this. Once protons and 
electrons become free particles, the charge-excess acts violently on 
them, tending to repel the protons out of any region and holding 
in the free electrons. The result is that the charge-excess can be 


driven off almost at once. This mobility i is a well-known property — 


of conducting material—which is what ionization implies—so. in 


any ionized region of space there will always be just such an 


excess number of electrons as would offset the slightly greater 
charge of the proton. Every element of volume would thereby be 
rendered strictly neutral electrically. Once this happens, gravita- 
tion alone operates, because the charge-excess disappears, and in 
such regions condensation into galaxies can occur, and continue. 

The original charge-excess is so slight that all “that is needed 
for neutral material is that for every 10'* protons there should be 
10°* + 2 electrons, This would hold for all strictly neutral bodies, 


including those (if any) we handle, But such a difference is far and 


away below anything that would patently. ‘betray itself in the 
laboratory. 
On this new electrical theory, there i is a unique sdlution of © “the 


problem in which the velocity of expansion must be everywhere _ 


and always i in the same proportion to distance. The theory is able 
to point to an actual force, in the old Newtonian sense, that would 
do this, and it immediately suggests that experiments should be 
devised to see if, in fact, the charge of the proton is different from 
that of the electron to the required extent, minute as this may be. 
If this turns out to be so, its importance for physics will be 
immense. But it will not be easy to devise a reliable experiment, 
because the quantity involved is so minutely small: that is exactly 
why it has not already obtruded itself, and why exact equality has 


Different Parts of Space 

Also, as we have seen, on the electrical theory, the detail of 
what is actually going on at different parts of space would come 
into the picture to a far greater extent than they do or ever seem 
likely to do in the general relativity approach: an approach to 
the problem, by the way, in which Einstein himself had far less 
confidence than did most of his followers. 

Another interesting point of the theory is that it may explain 
how the very high-energy cosmic rays can come to be formed and 


“ 


‘equal Pahert of free 


_ some pula clue to 0 the relation of the atom to ‘the universe. 


‘hives ‘of the P eaitiaally ie dee charge 
no such by-product has looked like appe ing 
. universe Bas es pete have at achieved any 


within the solar Saeed almost ates, improves on ee New 
tonian theory. But what = begun to seem far less certa 


terms, to apply to ie: universe as a whole, at this is pb 
question that cosmologists have been struggling with during the © 
past thirty years. The advent of a new theory. broadens out the 
discussion because, until:some new line of attack was thought of, — 
it was only possible to discuss the matter in limited es highly a 
ingenious though these were. a 
But another thing the theory does is one that particularly _ 
interests the theoretical physicists who are much concerned with 
the ultimate structure of matter itself. To explain. the reason for — 
their interest it is necessary to recall that there are certain pure 
numbers—independent of any man-made units of mass, length, and — 
time—that can be constructed out of the constants of the atom and 
the constants of the universe. For instance: the number given by 
the ratio of the electric force to the gravitation force between a 
proton and an electron comes to just about 10*°, an immense 
number. Take the ratio of two known lengths: first the size of 
‘the universe, that is the limiting distance out of which hye q 
observations could ever be made, and second the radius of the ~ 
electron; both are known, and the answer is again about 10”. = 
For many years now it has been generally felt that this coinci- 
dence is not due to chance, and there are others too. Suppose we 
take the whole mass of the universe, which can be calculated with 
fair certainty, and now divide this by the mass of the ee 
atom, the result may be termed “the number of particles in the © 
_ observable universe ’, and this, believe it or not, comes to 107° to” a 
within a small numerical factor, and so is precisely the square of © 
the previous 10°°. And there are yet more of these amazing — 
coincidences, Can they be pure chance? Physicists do not think — 
so, and the consensus of opinion has long been that they represent 


é: 


. 
a 
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ba ‘i 
The Physicist’s s Dilciae 3 
Here has been the physicist’s dilemma: if ae expansion of the | AS 
universe is to be explained theoretically in terms of general : 
relativity, then these numerical coincidences would imply acon- 
nexion between the structure of the atom and gravitation, because 
the modern basis of gravitation is within the framework of ener 3 
relativity. But as yet physicists see no possibility of incorporating — 
the theory of the structure of matter into general relativity, and 
they have felt much embarrassed by the- absence so oe, of bat 3 
_ such feature in their theories. — 
- But if a purely electrical theory of the expansion of hth universe 
such as I have described should prove correct, it would mean that — 4 
_the number 10*° is no more than the inverse square of the charge- 
excess number, which we have already seen is a moderate multiple — 
of 10-28 and so is just about right. Also, it will be the force — 
determined by this charge-excess that settles the observable radius — 
of the universe, because the universe ceases for us at such a 
distance that the recessional velocity has attained the speed a4 
light. Increase the charge-excess, and the radius of the universe | a 
would diminish Bader Satie: would not come into 


coincidences would be Sacca fs 

So the new electric hypothesis i is a priori most ‘welcome to the aa 
physicists, since it would get them out of an existing difficulty — 
and leave them free to construct their theories without 
worrying about gravitation; though of course sooner or | 
gravitation must emerge from theory as an infinitesimal a 
residual force emanating from all matter and energy. ‘But 
may well be the last refinement of particle 1 
structed, and it is unimportant ne ni w 
dificotes in picnics ie nature of 


n chains of argument Saud eee separating 
hy otheses from observation, or requiring elaborate and ingenious 
eriment to settle Si ai ee And both factors hold in the 


__ possibility that must be considered and tested. But, on general 
grounds, it raises fresh hopes in several directions, because it 
seems to promise just those links between cosmology, quantum 
theory, and relativity that have for so long been dimly Pee 
peeping over the horizon.—Third Programme 


e tiny charge-excess, then the theory would follow inescapably. 
‘at the moment the theory can only be advanced as a new 


« 


Dr. W. B. Bonnor’s talk on ‘ Relativistic Theories of the Universe’ 


appeared in THE LISTENER of August 27, and Professor Hermann 


Bondi’s on ‘ The Steady-State Theory’ last week. 


The Greeks and their Slaves 


aoe: Meee By ML T. 


HEN one climbs the great ‘steps leading to the 
Acropolis” in Athens and enters the citadel proper, 
one is immediately captured by the Parthenon. But 
Pp ‘Y even the most casual tourist will then discover the 
eS ‘irregularly shaped temple at the left, the so-called Erechtheum, 
__with its very beautiful Porch of the Maidens. 
This fine marble temple was constructed late in the. fifth 
or. ~ century B.c., and by a lucky chance we have—preserved on stone 
- tablets—most of the accounts for the final building period, 
between the years 409 
Sand 405. Of the 
- workmen whose pay 
is given in these re- 
cords, the status of © 
¥ “eighty-six can be 
identified, and the 
__ breakdown is twenty- 
four citizens, forty- 
two free aliens, and © 
twenty slaves. The 
slaves were without — 
exception skilled wor- 
= kers i stone and ~ 
-- wood. They were 
divided among ten 
i owners, and seven of 
them also appear in 
the accounts as draw- 
ing pay for actual 
work done. The rate 
of pay in this‘instance 
was identical for free 
men and slaves, on the 
principle of so much 
___ pay for so much work 
of a certain quality, — 
irrespective of the 
y status of the worker. 
Even the two archi- 
tects, both of them 
x - citizens of Athens, re- 
ceived no more per 
_ day than the slave masons, Their only advantage on this. score 
was that they were paid for the ee Pd the others only for the 
days they worked. 

_ Obviously the slave kept only a paras of his wage, or possibly 
¢ none; the balance went to his owner, From the standpoint of the 
Athenian. state, however, which at this time organized and 
managed temple construction directly, gerne, contractors, this 


tion are extremely Seeeieiting to us. It is interesting that on the 
Acropolis, the most sacred site of Athens, aliens and slaves 
worked alongside citizens without discrimination; and that the 
citizens seem not to have minded, either on grounds of economic 
etition or on any other grounds, “Those who can do so’, 
ote Xenophon in the fourth century, ‘ buy slaves so that they 
have fellow workers ’, It is even more interesting that this 


The Porch of the Maidens, the Erechtheum, Athens 
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should have been the case on precisely those products which rank 


with the highest expressions of the Greek genius, of their sense 


of harmony, their freedom, their rationalism. When one examines 
Greek temples or reliefs or vases, there is absolutely no criterion 
by which one can differentiate the work of free men from the 
work of slaves. Of the slaves, furthermore, many were not Greeks 
at all, but Syrians and Thracians and Paphlagonians—in short, 
F barbarians ’. 

_ Until recently, it would haye been fair to say that this was a 
relatively neglected 
aspect of the study of 
Greek civilization. 
The tendency—un- 
conscious no doubt— 
was to shut one’s eyes 
to such embarrassingly 
‘unpleasant’ sides of 
of ancient life. The 
tendency still exists, 
though in the modi- 
fied and differently 
motivated form of 
playing down the 
slaves, of reducing 
their numbers and 
importance as much 
as possible. The pro- 
blem can no longer 
be ignored altogether. 
Anthropologists, soci- 
ologists, and _his- 
torians have  enor- 
mously advanced our 

_ understanding of la- 
bour regimes in their 
considerable variety 
and their impact on 
other aspects of civi- 
lization. Books and 
articles on slavery are 

A. F. Kersting TOW abundant: on 

Far Eastern countries, 
on Africa, on medieval Europe, on the ancient oriental civiliza- 
tions, and on classical antiquity. Nor is the interest purely and 
narrowly academic. Apart from the fact that chattel slavery still 
survives in Arabia and that there are other forms of servitude 
elsewhere, even the history of slavery has overtones or political 
controversy. Americans have been familiar with this phenomenon 


for a long time: the Civil War is still a political issue, and so- 


therefore are its causes, among which slavery takes precedence. 
One might not expect ancient Greek slavery to arouse similar 
passions, but in a way it has. The Marxists place slavery at the 
centre of their study of ancient society, in accordance with their 
general theory of history. This provokes a counter-movement. 
One classical historian, for example, Professor Starr of the 
University of Illinois, has recently published an article called 
‘An Overdose of Slavery’, written in an angry tone not cus- 


Sianahy} in if ethos Pe cals In the 
of Technology just completed under the ditorship of Dr. Singer 


and other distinguished historians of science, the word ‘slave’ 


_ does not even appear in the index to the first volume, and there 
are few references in the second, which carries the work to the 


end of the Middle Ages. I could multiply examples; the result 
is that ancient slavery, like pre-Civil War American slavery, often 
becomes a political issue at present as much as a historical 


“phenomenon, 


Obviously numbers are important in the controversy. How 
many slaves did Greeks possess? What was their ratio to the free 
population? Unfortunately, there are no statistics and we must 
try to find reasonable approximations from scattered bits of 
evidence. We have a firm starting-point at one end of the scale. 


- Among the Spartans—everyone is agreed on this—the helots far 


outnumbered the Spartiates. Estimates even run as high as seven 
or eight to one. The helots were not strictly speaking chattels; on 
paper, at least, they possessed certain rights which the slave 


‘proper could not claim. However, the Greeks had no hesitation 
‘in calling them ‘slaves’, and for our present purposes we may 
properly follow their lead. If Sparta were a typical Greek com- 
‘munity, then the question, ‘ Was Greek civilization based on slave 


labour? ’, would be answered by everyone in the affirmative. 
Spartan citizens fought and ruled, while their helots and their 
subjects maintained them by doing—under compulsion—all the 
productive work, 

But Sparta was decidedly atypical. Something like helotage 
also existed in other states, notably Crete and Thessaly. Even 
when we add them all together, however, we have learned nothing 
about the characteristic classical city-states, Athens and Corinth 
and Chios and the rest. Athens, not Sparta, is the test case. 
Estimates of the number of Athenian slaves vary widely, from 
as low a figure as 20,000 to 100,000 and more. They are based 


‘on a complicated assessment of bits and pieces of evidence about 


the size of the slave population in the mines, available food 
supply, fugitives in the Peloponnesian War, and the like, On this 


evidence my view is that 60,000 to 80,000 is the most likely 


range, If this is right, then the slaves made up between one 
fourth and one third of the total population of the city-state. That 


is enough. In 1860 the slaves in the Southern States of the United 


States totalled no more than one third of the population, and 
ownership was concentrated in 25 per cent. of the whites, In 
other words, Athenian slave numbers were fairly comparable to 
the southern American. 


An ‘Overdose of Slavery’ 

No, one will question the dominant role of slavery in the 
Southern States, and therefore on numbers alone it is illogical to 
speak of an ‘overdose of slavery’ with respect to Greece. The 
slaves, furthermore, were ubiquitous in two senses. In the first 
place, every Greek community had them. In the second place, 


there was no activity (with one exception) which was not per- 


formed by slaves at some times and in some places in the Greek 


world. The sole exception was, of course, political: no slave held 


public office or sat on the deliberative or judicial bodies; but it 


should be stressed that Spartan helots frequently fought with the 


army and elsewhere slaves did so on occasion. Slaves were rare 
in the liberal professions, fairly numerous in agriculture, even 
more so in manufacture and the crafts, and virtually without com- 
petitors in mining and domestic service. 

The total number of slaves to be found throughout the Greek 
world at any given time would have to be counted in hundreds 
of thousands. That in turn means that tens of thousands of men, 
women, and children entered the slave status each year. Some 


‘were born slaves. A more important source, however, was war. 
In antiquity the victorious power always had absolute right over- 


the persons and the property of the vanquished. This right was 
not exercised to its full extent every time, but it was exercised 
often enough to throw a numerous and continuous supply of 


_ captives on to the slave market, Greeks as well as non-Greeks. 


For example, one of the first Athenian actions in the Sicilian 
expedition under Nicias was to capture the petty native seaport 


__ of Hyccara, seize the entire population, take them to Egesta, and 


there sell them off. Thucydides does not tell us how many captives 
there were, but he says they were sold for 120 talents, and we 


calculation that at 


uninformed about the Greek slave trade. The Greeks, for all their 


~verted Delos, sacred to Apollo, into still another. Strabo tells us 


human convention? These were proper ¢ oe questi | 
was the most famous: =" 


operation. — = 


especially aisle toa aS army sO far font ‘hon ee 

to feed and maintain itself. Booty was always a central featu 
of ancient warfare. That is why armies were often accompani 
by a train of merchants and pedlars. Yet we are singular 


acceptance of slavery as an institution, looked upon this traffic 
as a dirty business. This seems to have been the case universally: 

I am reminded of the Spaniards in the sixteenth and seventeenth — 
centuries, who were the chief consumers of African slaves in the 
American colonies, but who would not touch the trade, leaving it 
to the Portuguese. But that there was a highly organized Greek 
trade in slaves is beyond question, -and it was not restricted to — 
war captives, but took in the victims of piracy and kidnapping, : 
foundlings, and, above all, barbarians who were acquired i in 
regions like Thrace and Scythia i in large numbers, 


> 


The Organization of the Trade 
There is a story in Diogenes Laertius’s Tite of the 
Philosophers (which for all we know may be true) that Dionysius 
the tyrant of Syracuse, tired of Plato’s fantastic efforts to persuade — 
him to set up a model rule by a philosopher-king, sent the 
philosopher to Aegina to be sold. There he was recognized by an 
acquaintance, who purchased him and restored him to freedom. — 
The island of Aegina, a few miles from Athens in the Saronic — 
Gulf, was one of the chief slave markets. The island of Chios 
was another. Later, in the second century B.C., the Romans con- 


that it was equipped to turn over 10,000 slaves in a day. 

Only an organized slave trade could have met all the various 
needs for slaves. In the Athenian silver mines, for example, 
according to a careful new study by Professor Lauffer of Munich, - 
the number of slaves employed in the combined mining and 
smelting operations may at one time have reached the considerable 
figure of 30,000. Most of them were barbarians, and the evidence 
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is—as one could have guessed anyway—that ‘the entrepreneurs § 
sought mining specialists, primarily Thracians and Paphlagonians, _ 
Mere chance availability would simply not have kept the supply __ 
going. Interestingly enough, the largest personal holding of slaves A 
was in this field. The general Nicias, whom I have already men-- 
tioned, was believed to derive his large income from 1,000 slaves e 
whom he leased out by the day to mine operators. Nicias was thus 


a pure rentier, living off the rents from slaves rather than from 
land. Xenophon, who reports this fact about him in a pamphlet _ 
on public revenues which he wrote not long before 350 B.c., 
thought the idea so good that he proposed that the state itself 
should enter the field. From this and other schemes, he argued, 
‘every Athenian citizen could be maintained at public expense ’. 
Xenophon’s economics may be dubious, but it is his psychology 
which interests me. His ideal, clearly, was to convert the whole 
citizen body into a nation of rentiers, living in the first instance 
off the labour of slaves. In one way or another this was the utopian 
dream of the Greeks, best exemplified in the bitter attack on it by — 
Aristophanes in two of his late plays, the Ecclesiazusae and the 
Plutus. For a significant number it was no dream at all, but a 
reality. For most, however, who were too poor and who therefore r 
had to work for their livelihood, it could be nothing but a dream, 
But, dream or not, behind it lay universal acceptance of slavery _ 
as a fact of life. No Greek could have asked the queso, ‘Is = 
‘reek civilization based on slave labour? ’ ss 


A Natural Institution? 7 
This does not mean that hey was not a subject for Sensible 
and even pea The Greek world was one of Saag aren 


fascify perateerse ‘een private property 


and also slavery. Why is Greek civilization based on 
Should it be? Is slavery a natural institution, or 


mvention. Seneca, the Stoic philosopher of the first century 
Christ, provides a fine example (even though he was a 


Roman, nota Greek). Seneca was one of the wealthiest men of - 
es in an age of enormous sorte and luxurious ate and 


oa ee man; like you “and me, Pike sae What does he conclude? 
_ Merely that one should therefore live on familiar terms with one’s 

E slaves, dine with them, converse with them, inspire respect in 

, om rather than fear—but not that one should free them. 

ae In aristocratic and intellectual circles gainful labour was 


ET a baeenied mean and degrading, even de- humanizing. But most 


Greeks worked of necessity, and the distinctions they drew were 
not between one kind of work and another, so much as between 
__working for oneself, which was a mark of the free man, and 
‘3 
working for another, working for hire, which was the mark of 
the slave. Hence, with the exception of domestic service, we find 
free and slave working side by side in every kind of occupation, 
_ skilled and unskilled. Even in the mines there were some free 
men who took small concessions and worked them themselves. 
What we rarely find is the free wage labourer, for such a 
man was ‘under the restraint of another’, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, and even the poorest free Greek avoided that position 
if he possibly could. 
_ The crucial test came in moments of crisis, for that is when 
most men are likely, for the first time, to question the basic 
institutions of their civilization. There were crises enough in 
_ Greek history, not merely wars and plagues and famines, but also 
social conflicts and bloody civil strife. Yet not once, on the 
evidence we have, did slavery become a practical issue even then. 
When poverty produced a crisis in a Greek community, the 
demand was for cancellation of debts and redistribution. of land, 
not for the abolition of slavery. The free poor neither looked upon 
____ the slaves as unfair competition (as well they might), nor turned 
_____ to them as allies in a common cause against the class which held 


the wealth and the power. If they thought in such terms at all, 


- 


~ 
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: HAVE just had my birthday—the eighty-seventh. When a 
i) *5 was born everyone over seventy-two years of age was born 
‘Sipe in the eighteenth century. Some may have seen Dr. Johnson 
a _and Pitt, Nelson and Wellington, and my early years were 


atom kindly permits, will be living in the twenty-first century. 
So I am in a particularly delicate position, for I am somehow a 
link between four centuries—the eighteenth and the twenty-first: 
_and everyone who is eighty-seven is in the same case. 
My father had a moustache-cup. It had a china bar on top, 
ae ‘0 that his moustache and beard would not be soiled by tea or 
coffee. It did not exist before his time and it did not exist after. 
_ He had an impressive velvet cap with a tassel which he wore 
on his bald head when smoking. He was all his life a struggling 
a. _ journalist, but he established the first records of Clyde ship- 
building and he coined the phrase 
 Adantic which is now a cliché. 

My early days on the Clyde were dyed by the Blue Riband 
of the Atlantic and by the great yachts that Lord Dunraven, and 
afterwards Sir Thomas Lipton, built to race for the America’s 

‘How often one has sat up all night for an Atlantic ship’s 
or for fhe abs of cue British a On the Clyde the 


members, the citizens, were expected to carry on these activities 


_ punctuated by the deaths of men who had fought at Trafalgar 
and Waterloo. Now, I am surrounded by young folk who, if the 


‘the greyhound of the 


in a utopian way, a dream of the day when hey too, — 
could be rentiers. 


In principle, the city-state required direct participation by, its 


i a members (or by a portion of its members) in the essential activi- 
s not periae to ‘nature, it must he Aas as an cards 


ties of the state: military, judicial, religious, policy-making. ‘The 


themselves, not through representatives, and this meant that they 
were required to become experts in military and political matters, 
and then to serve as full-time amateurs. Even when, as in Athens, 
there was some pay for Office, it was never sufficient to provide a 
livelihood. No man could earn his living by public service. How, 
then, did Greeks find the leisure to acquire the necessary know- 
ledge and to exercise it on behalf of the community? The answer 
is through the labour of others, and that meant, in a significant 
measure, through the labour of slaves, 

It is no objection to ask, what about the many citizens who 
possessed no slaves? For they, by and large, could not participate 
properly, and often they did not participate at all, in the life of 
the community. The full participants, the leadership, were men 
of leisure, and among this élite were not only the-~politicians 
and generals but also many of the cultural leaders, the men of 
letters and philosophy. Nor is it a valid objection to argue that 
other ways of arranging leadership and community activity are 
possible, that advanced civilizations have existed without slaves. 
The question is the basis of Greek civilization, as it was in fact. 
And the prime facts were, first, large numbers of slaves in all 
fields alongside large numbers of free labour; second, the pre- 
dominance of slaves in the larger economic units, when it was a 
case of one man working for another; and, third, a leisure-class 
élite deriving its wealth, and hence its freedom to devote itself 
to non-economic activities, almost 2a from the labour of 
slaves. 

'On any theory of history, it seems to me that the conclusion 
is that Greek civilization was based on slave labour. I will go 
further. The evidence is that the more advanced the city-state, 
the more it employed genuine slavery rather than ‘ hybrid’ types 
like helotage. More bluntly stated, the cities in which individual 
freedom reached its highest expression—most obviously Athens— 
were cities in which chattel slavery flourished. One paradox of 
Greek history, therefore, is the advance, hand in hand, of freedom 
and slavery.—Third Programme 
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— «| Came to London 
3 aap a ‘By JAMES BONE, CH. 


hundred piers. The Tsar of Russia had the idea of a big steam 


yacht in which he could play billiards, so the ‘ Livadia’ was 
built at Govan with a sort of inverted saucer beneath her—perhaps 
the first stabilizer. Her launching drenched a curious crowd on 


the banks. 


Glasgow was largely Highland in our early days and the 
bright servant girls out for their Sunday afternoon and the brown 
faces of the seamen from the cross-channel ships walking and 
joking on the Great Western Road made a lively sight. At the 
university there were many earnest and patient students, some of 
whom still brought a bag of oatmeal and a barrel of herrings to 
sustain them through the winter. 

Nearly every family I knew had at least one son at sea: I had 
two brothers in sailing ships, one of whom, David, wrote The 
Brassbounder. And there were many young men training as 
artists: my brother Muirhead was one. In Glasgow nearly every- 
one had close relatives in America, and we had many visitors 
from the United States and Canada, for ship fares were cheap 
then. My cousin Helen MacGregor Bone was one such visitor, 
and I remember her as a small girl in 1888 coming with me to 
see Queen Victoria who was visiting Glasgow. Helen was very 
bright till the aged Queen came. Then she wept and wept. ‘I 
thought she would have been like a fairy queen—not a little 


_dumpy old woman like that’, said Helen MacGregor Bone, 


Queen Victoria arriving at the private station at Blythswood, the mansion 
at Renfrew where she stayed during her visit to Glasgow in 1888 
Illustrated London News 


sobbing still. Probably the present Queen at her Coronation would 
have satisfied her. 

I learnt to ride on a ‘penny-farthing’ bicycle and was 
‘observer’ in the first big motor-car rally in Scotland in 1901. 
I remember being in F. J. Cody’s biplane in 1908 at Farnborough, 
but it would not rise so I remain the first journalist to have sat in 
an early ’plane that would not fly. 

In the North British Daily Mail I wrote on ‘ Art and Shipping’, 
and at that time I also had part in a book entitled Glasgow in 
1901. It led to my engagement by the Manchester Guardian in 
London in 1902; that closed in November 1945 after the end of 
the second world war. I was engaged by C. P. Scott and had 
a happy and busy life under him and Edward Scott, W. P. 
Crozier, and A. P. Wadsworth. Under Wadsworth’s editorship I 
gladly handed over my London Correspondence to the late Evelyn 
Montague, prince of war correspondents. 

I joined the London staff of the Manchester Guardian in 1902. 
I had been in London before: in 1898 I was driven in a hansom 
cab through the great Doric columns of Euston station and 
through the lilac-scented squares of Bloomsbury. It was the 
London of Trollope—almost of Dickens—and Gilbert and 
Sullivan and the ‘iron lilies of the Strand’. At that time an 
attempt was being made to bring together Joseph Chamberlain 
and some of the chiefs of the Liberal Party. I was taken to the 
Cheshire Cheese in Fleet Street, and I saw there to my astound- 
ment Joseph Chamberlain, lunching with Sir Edward Grey, 
Asquith, Haldane, and Augustine Birrell and several ladies. Long 
afterwards, I learnt that none of them had been at the Cheshire 
Cheese before or since. It was a demonstration to assert publicly 
that these Liberal leaders were meeting Chamberlain. That could 
only have happened in London. There, so to speak, was high 
public life ‘laid on’. 

I met many pioneers of the Labour movement. I remember 
visiting Keir Hardie in a court off Fetter Lane with a volume of 
Robert Burns’s poems by his side. One morning I was talking 
with John Burns in St. James’s Street when a flower girl tried 
to sell him violets, and he said, half facetiously and half not 
facetiously: “The granite column needs no adornment”. 

One disappointment when I came to London was not to see 
Meredith. Harold Owens interviewed him for the Guardian—and 
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R. H. Gretton, then London editor, took down the proofs for 
Meredith to correct. The plan was that I was to take down the 
corrected proofs, so that we could all see the great man. Unhappily, 
Meredith was satisfied with the proofs so I had to be content 
with an Egyptian cigarette which Meredith gave to Gretton with 
these words: ‘You seem surprised to see a man like myself 
smoking cigarettes. Ah, you little know how difficult it is for an 
old man to retain even one of the vices! ’ 

Much later I was introduced to George Bernard Shaw by John 
Dulanty, afterwards the first Eire Ambassador. They were speak- 
ing of Shaw’s Irish characters and I could not help remarking 
that Shaw had done wrong to one section of the human race: 
why had he denied the immortality of his books to the Scots? He 
had presented the most preposterous of races—Balkans, Americans 
—even English and Irish for our admiration: but why no Scots? 
I saw in the mirror that Mrs, Shaw was much amused. But 
Shaw himself had forgotten his Highland clergyman in Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion and he made a typically trenchant 
reply: the Scots needed no one to keep them going; it was the 
Irish and the English who needed to be explained and admired, 
for nobody liked them at first! 

When I first came to London there were not many telephones, 
few motor-cars, no aeroplanes, no wireless, no cinemas. We had 
no way of saving time so we just spent it. In 1902 Edward VII 
was crowned, after recovering from a bad illness. I wandered 
about the night before his Coronation, the first Coronation since 
1837. It was a lovely morning. At dawn I went to a coffee stall 
outside Westminster Abbey and drank coffee there with a clown, 
still in his dress under an overcoat, and an elderly charwoman. 
The charwoman said that the new King had led a gay life. 
‘There ain’t a pub he ain’t been in in Whitechapel’, she said. It 
was a great picture she had of life set free. 

I was outside Buckingham Palace only nine years later in the 
crowd that night when King Edward died. His son and his 
wife left the palace in a carriage, but we did not know that 
it was the King and Queen that we saw. I went back to Fleet 
Street in a hansom with an old driver who kept the trap open 
and talked through it all the time. He spoke of the flares outside 
the clubs in Pall Mall that had burnt brightly on the King’s 
birthdays. ‘ No more! ’ the driver said. ‘ And I backed his horse 
today’. So he rumbled his own old white horse through the 
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St. Paul’s over Amen Corner: a drawing by the late Sir Muirhead Bone 
in Mr. James Bone’s book The London Perambulator 


London streets, And the reign of Eadwaed ms 
VII was over. 

I was fortunate enough to meet several 
prime ministers and other statesmen but 
I was never a political correspondent and 
my contacts with them were confidential, 
at the requests of my editor; I regret that 
more and more as the years go on. 
Writers, artists, and architects I knew 
better, through my brother Muirhead 
and through Charles Aitken, director of 
the Tate Gallery, with whom I lived in 
the Temple. Charles Holden, who has de- 
signed so much of modern London, was 
my oldest friend here. 

I knew George Moore a little, and 
once, walking with him along the Mall, I 
heard his views on Manchester’s rejection 
of the purchase of a Manet or a Degas. 
“Can’t understand it’, he said, ‘ Those 
men know quality in cotton, and have 
their success in life through that know- 
ledge! You would think they would 
surely know quality in paint? Can’t 
understand it! Can’t understand it! _ 

James Barrie I knew better. He told 
me a story that seemed typically Barrie, 
about a boot reviewer who was the editor 
of a boot-and-shoe trade weekly. He had 
a wife and six children, and they all 
needed boots or shoes. But the trade had 
a way of sending, he said, a left or a right 
boot—Barrie could not remember which 
—to be reviewed. He had written leaders 
to bring them to their senses, saying that 
the other member of the pair was neces- 
sary to get the proper idea of the boot or 
shoe. But they still went on sending one, 
and the editor’s cupboards were bursting with them and he had a 
wife and six children to foot. The enigma of Barrie is indeed a 
strange one. An uncanny man! 

I wonder why so many of the old London jollities have been 
allowed to vanish these days, when tourist American dollars are 

4 needed more than ever. I shall not forget, for instance, Simpson’s 
in Cheapside where I lunched with Arnold Bennett, and all were 
offered champagne and cigars if we could guess aright the height, 
girth, and weight of the cheese. Of course, nobody did, so the 
chairman announced: ‘ Nobody’s right, so take away the cigars 
and champagne, Thomas ’. 

Max Beerbohm I used to meet with the delightful Robert Lynd 
in Surrey, and I remember how, walking through the fields, he 
sang in his careful, tuneful voice ‘ The Last Time I Saw Paris’. 
He drew many cartoons for the Manchester Guardian and was 
meticulous about their reproduction. For instance, he sent me a 
cartoon of Lytton Strachey, a long picture, and wanted it repro- 
duced in the middle of a page in the Guardian with only one 

- caption so that people, he said, would say ‘Hello! Here’s 
. Strachey!’ The Manchester Guardian published his ‘ Second 
Childhood of John Bull’ and many other cartoons, including his 

* How they would have looked without whiskers and beards ’, dis- 

torting many Victorian politicians. 

My life was a full one, like that of a small boat in the port of 
_ London, much beset by great ships. I wrote two books on London, 
one of which, The Taaion Perambulator, made a slight stir. 

I went several times to America to report the democratic 
: "conventions and spent a week-end with Roosevelt (then Governor 

e SieNcw York) and two days with Henry Ford. Ford, I had heard, 

was experimenting with a gyroscopic ’plane. This was before 

_ America was in the last war. I questioned him about his belief that 

he would live again and asked him if he would, in his new life, 

-a cheap ’plane with gyroscopic apparatus that everyone 
use? Ford answered warily that the only thing he hoped 
1 his next life was that he would have the same wife. My 
was different. I hoped that my wife would fare better in 

life. Mrs. Ford said: ‘ There you are, Henry, you only 
mut yourself. Mr. Bone thinks about his wife’. And 
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Kimberley—Ladysmith—Mafeking. 7F.B.: 
thish. A man’sh ash young ash *e feelsh, an’ ash dignified ’. 


“We are often taunted with being a phlegmatic and 
unemotional race; but the nature and extent of the recent 
rejoicings will convince even our neighbours 

Contemporary Historians, passim) 


A cartoon by Max Beerbohm from the series ‘ The 
Second Childhood of John Bull’ 
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Henry Ford then shook me by the hand 
in a brotherly way. 

This 1s all, I fear, rather ragged, far- 
away and long ago. An old woman who 
used to sell newspapers at Charing Cross 
told me that when she was a baby she 
was carried by her mother who sold 
newspapers in front of Northumberland 
House, where Charing Cross Railway 
Station now stands, She had seen remark- 
able sights there. She had a chair in those 
early days on which to keep her news- 
papers, and I often thought of her taking 
the chair to Trafalgar Square, sometimes 
standing on it in scenes of commotion, as 
for instance, when Garibaldi drove 
through the Square and when Cunning- 
hame Graham and John Burns were 
arrested there. ‘I’ve seen some of them 
turned into stone afterwards! ’” she said. 

How many great human figures have I 
met or seen who are now turned into 
marble or bronze? Queen Victoria, now 
presiding over her vast marble mauso- 
leum at the head of the Mall; her son 
King Edward as a bronze conquistador 
outside the Athenaeum Club; Mr. Glad- 
stone in the Strand; Henry Irving as a 
Doctor of Divinity near Leicester 
Square; the Duke of Cambridge, Lord 
Haig, and the Duke of Devonshire in 
Whitehall; Disraeli with his primroses in 
Parliament Square. Yes, the famous be- 
came marble or bronze before my eyes. 

And now I say goodbye, dizzy with the 
thought that I link the eighteenth century 
with the twenty-first. ‘ The tragedy is not 
that you feel old’, said Wilde. ‘The 
tragedy is that you don’t ’.—Home Service 


‘What I shay ish 


*, etc, etc., (See 


Secondary Schools 


(continued from page 384) 

training for skill in games; or, rather, the systematic playing of 
games we took over from nineteenth-century boarding schools— 
where it had at first played a valuable part—and introduced into 
contemporary day schools, has been justified under the title of 
physical education. I have loved cricket as much as most men, 
but it is a game in which one may easily spend more than half 
the time off the field. We may consider (although I do not myself) 
that in this process lies something of much more value to the 
character; but it is difficult to see it as of much use to the body. 

Finally, in any kind of world, education must introduce the 
pupil to the arts. That kingdom has many mansions. Those of 
music and painting are becoming known to many children as 
they never were in my childhood, The one I know best is that 


_of literature. In its halls are hung armoury of invincible knights 


—on which the dust is slowly thickening. Yet the libraries can 
tell us that an ever increasing amount of borrowing takes place 
and that much of this is of serious matter. We must be realistic: 
we certainly hope to pass on to the pupil something of the past, 
but he needs still more to learn appreciation of the present. That 
is the world in which, if at all, he will actively exercise standards 
of taste. To use discrimination in reading a novel (or even a 
newspaper), in watching a film or a play, in listening to the 
wireless—that is the objective for him. Were there but world 
enough and time, no doubt it would be good to approach litera- 
ture historically: but there is not, and those of our pupils who 
have found no taste for good modern writing before they leave 
school may well never do so, 

As we journey, time slips away unnoticed. Day follows day 
until we suddenly wake up to the fact that we are in a new 
season. It is time to put away the clothes of the last one and 
find more appropriate equipment. That is how I see the present 
time in education.—Third Programme 
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' September 2—8 


Wednesday, September 2 


President Eisenhower flies to Paris from 
London 


Nine of the ten printing unions vote to 


accept the terms which ended the dispute. 


The National Society of Electrotypers- 


and Stereotypers rejects the terms of the 
settlement 


The annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
opens in York 


Thursday, September 3 


More infiltration by the Chinese into the 
Indian province of Ladakh is reported 


Fifteen people are reported to have been 
killed in four days of riots in Calcutta 
over the State government’s policy on 
food 


Princess Margaret opens the Scottish 
Industries exhibition in Glasgow 


Friday, September 4 


Mr. Khrushchev says he will visit China on 
his return from the United States later 
this month 

General Montero, Argentinian Commander- 
in-Chief, who was dismissed from his 
post two days ago and who set up a rebel 
headquarters in Buenos. Aires, is 
reinstated after coming to terms with the 
President 


Saturday, September 5 


The American State Department says it 
will support consideration by the United 
Nations of the situation in Laos. A state 
of emergency is declared in Laos : 


President de Gaulle accepts an invitation by 
President Eisenhower to visit the United 
States 


Egypt is to release Mr. James Swinburn, 
one of the two Britons imprisoned on 
charges of spying in 1957- 


Sunday, September 6 


‘The Foreign Minister of Laos flies to New 
York for the General Assembly of the 
United Nations 


Kay Kendall the actress dies at the age of 
thirty-two 


Monday, September 7 


The Prime Minister flies to Balmoral for a 
special audience of the Queen 


Trades Union Congress opens in Blackpool 


The- Western Powers and Russia agree to 
set up a committee of ten countries to 
start talks on disarmament early next year 


Tuesday, September 8 


It is announced from 10 Downing Street 
that the General Election will be on 
‘Fhursday, October 8 and that Parliament 
will be dissolved on September 18 


Trades Union Congress discusses auto- 
mation and other industrial problems. 


~~ 


| Right: a flying display by No. 111 Squadron, R.A. F,, an item in 1 the Farnborough Air’ § 
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Demonstrators in Vientiane, the capital of Laos, marching to the house of the ‘Prime Minister last y 
week in protest against reported attacks across the north-east frontier by Communist forces from North 
Viet-Nam. United Nations Security Council voted on September 8 to form a team to investigate charges 4 

of Communist aggression in Laos ; 
{ 


= 
Men of the Ist Botuilion Coldstream Guards arriving at Buckingham Palace last week to.take over guard. 
duty. They are armed with the new self-loading rifle RS is carried at the shoulder-arms be n 


Si earlier this-week. The show is open:to the Tablig tomorrew,. Saturday, and c= 
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jotographed with President de Gaulle at the Elysée Palace after his Princess Alexandra arriving at Toowoomba town hall, Queensland, last week to attend a 
ondon on September 2. The main talks between the two leaders ball. With her Royal Highness is the Mayor of Toowoomba, Alderman McCafferty, On 
t General de Gaulle’s country residence at Rambouillet. After a short September 7, the last day of her tour of Queensland, the Princess received an honorary 
ad, Mr. Eisenhower flew back to Washington on September 7 degree of Doctor of Laws at the University in Brisbane 


ad 


Last. Saturday at the Oval, Surrey: hauling down the county cricket championship 
pennant for presentation to Yorkshire, this year’s winner of the title 
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What Makes a Dog? 


EW types of domestic dogs are appear- 
ing in the world at the rate of about 
one a year. The total may be as high 


as 200. These 200 differ within wide 


limits and few of them bear any resemblance 
to their wild ancestors, the wolf or the jackal. 
Nature took many millions of years to make 
the first wolves. Their wild descendants now 
occupy almost every land, but all are much 
alike in the way they are made. Man, on the 
other hand, has taken only a few centuries to 
change the wild type of body out of all recogni- 
tion. He has produced a diversity of bodies, from 
the diminutive chihuahua to the massive St. 
Bernard. By the practice of selective breeding we 
can be said to be creating new animals and 
beating nature at her own game of evolution. 


The Canidae 

The wolves and jackals and foxes are grouped 
together in a family of the ‘mammals called 
Canidae. The Canidae began to appear as 
fossils about seventy million years after the first 
of all the mammals. The first mammals ever to 
appear in the world seem to have been small 
creatures living both in trees and on the ground. 
They ate a mixed kind of diet. For tree-climbing 
they had a wide chest with forelimbs splayed 
out from it by collar-bones, Their hands and 
feet were flat, to give a good gripping surface. 
The thumb could be moved across to meet the 
palm of the hand, which enabled branches of 
trees to be grasped, The teeth were small and 
spiky and all of them were rather alike. 

Seventy million years later the body of the 
Canidae was very different. They, in essence, 
were flesh-eating animals designed for speed in 
open country. To run fast in pursuit of its prey 
the first wolf needed a chest flattened from side 
to side, with the forelimbs placed close against it. 
The shape of chest of the earliest mammals has 
accordingly been changed. The forelimbs are 
now attached to the body only by muscles; they 
can be moved by means of these back and 
forth on the flatter chest. This increases the 
length of the animal’s stride, All four of the 
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limbs have been made longer and their joints 
more simple in operation. Flexible joints moving 
in more than one direction are needed for 
climbing about in trees: for running fast on all 
fours they need only open and close like hinges 
as the animal gallops along. Wherever possible 
the limb-joints have therefore been modified: 
certain muscles have been put to new uses, and 
other muscles have had their attachments shifted. 
The hands and feet of the Canidae have been 
changed in the service of bigger limb-length and 
more speed. There is a further elaboration for 
speed in another part of the skeleton: the back- 
bone has been arranged so that it can be alter- 
nately bent and stretched, as the animal runs. 
Several important alterations have been necés- 
sary for dealing with a fleshy diet. The teeth have 
changed a good deal, and they now form one of 
the most beautiful examples in the animal king- 
dom of natural tools perfectly designed to do a 
specialized job. They are still very similar in 
appearance in a dog like the Alsatian. In front 
are the small incisors for scraping meat off 
bones, the lower ones fitting snugly behind the 
upper ones; then come the big canine teeth for 
Piercing and holding on, the lower locking in 
front of the upper. Finally come the sharp- 
cusped cheek-teeth of various sizes. These are 
for crushing and tearing. The largest of them 
are arranged with particular cunning, in such 
a way that the upper passes across the face of 
the lower, like the two blades of a powerful 
pair of scissors. In order to make room for these 
larger teeth the two jaws have been made longer. 
This gives the wolf his long nose-region, or 
muzzle. It enables a larger nose-cavity to be 
formed, so that air can flow more freely to the 
lungs when the animal is moving fast. Such, 
then, is the body that nature has given to the 
wild dogs. It is upon such a body as this that 
man has based his part of the building programme. 
What are these changes for which we must 
claim responsibility? First of all, the modern 
breeds differ significantly from the wild type 


only in two ways: in their skeleton and in their 


endocrine glands. A few breeds differ only a 
little in these two body-systems from the wild 


(Left) a: greyhound, with dade Vaaies 
a dechshend, whose eae are le and ‘deformed 
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type. The Alsatian, for instance, still has a 
skeleton very similar to that of the wolf, His. % 
endocrine glands may also be nearly the same. 


But put the skeletons of most other breeds 
alongside an Alsatian’s and some are seen to 


be dwarfs and some giants. A few of the ~ 
dwarfs are perfectly formed miniatures; others — 
or skulls. | 
Some of the giant breeds are heavy of limb — 


have obviously distorted limbs 


and jowl. In the borzoi and saluki the muzzle 


is very long and slender. In the pug and 


bulldog it is abnormally flattened. The brain- 
case in these two breeds is also abnormally 
domed. The bones of the limbs are long and 
slender in the greyhound; in the dachshund and 
pekingese they are short and ‘ deformed ’. 


Almost all these changes from the wild type 


shown by domestic dogs.can be matched by 


recognized abnormalities in man associated with 


defective endocrine glands. If the pituitary gland 
is over-active in youth, a man may grow into a 
well-proportioned giant—like the Irish wolf- 
hound. If this happens later in his life he may 
develop heavy folds of skin on his face, like 


the bloodhound and the St. Bernard. These two — 


breeds resemble the man in their voices and Y 


temperaments, as well as in their faces. 


Dwarfed Men and Dogs 
Human midgets may be correctly made in all 
details, just as the chihuahua is, or they may 


have a normal-sized body and very short limbs — 
like the dachshund. And, at the same time, they — 
may have a high forehead and flattened face, — 


like the bulldog and the pekingese. In man, the 
midget with distorted limbs and skull suffers 


from a condition called achondroplasia. This — 


means that cartilage, or gristle, has failed in 
its early development. It is connected in some 
way with a defective parathyroid gland. 

Many breeds of dogs show achondroplasia in 
various parts of their skeleton and to varying 
degrees. Sometimes only the limbs are affected, 
sometimes the skull. Breeds such as the cocker 


spaniel show the condition only slightly, the 


forehead is domed only a little. The King 


Charles spaniel and _ the 
Brussels griffon have skulls 
with advanced 


It is, however, dwarfed. 
advanced condition 


slim limbs; and (above) — parison 


~ 


plasia. The rest of their 
skeleton appears vital 


re-bred pekingese, the 
gese’s abnormal glands 


roplasia. The defective en- 
ocrine glands of the 
ekingese grandparent are 
therited in proportion to 
ne amount of deformity of 
he skeleton. The two sets 
f abnormalities thus appear 
) be linked together in some 
ay. 

There is, however, some- 
aing of a mystery here. 
the endocrine glands are known to affect 
rowth but they pour their hormones straight 
ito the blood. This means that the hormones 
re carried to all parts of the body equally. If, 
aerefore, the parathyroid is defective and up- 
sts the calcium balance during the growing 
eriod of the animal’s life, surely the entire 
seleton ought to be defective? But dachshunds 
nd basset-hounds have only the legs deformed. 
wulldogs have only a deformed skull and, at the 
ther end of the backbone, a screw-tail. 

~The science of genetics offers us a partial 
xplanation. In every cell of an animal’s body 


ccur a great many of the particles called genes. . 


i; body-character like achondroplasic legs is 
ssociated with one pair of these genes. The 
enes are present in every cell of the body, but 
ne character they stand for is in the legs only. 
Aore often than not, a body-character is 
ependent not on a single pair of genes but 
pon a great many pairs acting together. Very 
ccasionally a normal gene will undergo a sudden 
hange in its make-up. This happens exceed- 
gly rarely in the wild state in a stable group 
f animals like the Canidae. When it does, the 
Dnormal puppy will not survive to reproduce 
s kind. It is possible, however, that under con- 
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WAS brought up in a forest. Trees were 
my inheritance. I knew the woodland tracks 
and the loneliest hollows, the hidden spots 
& where the gypsies camped and the char- 
yal burners had their fires. From an early age 
‘was on familiar terms with toadstools, owls, 
id badgers. The miners who trudged through 
i¢ woods to and from their little collieries were 


th me when I met them on my wanderings. 
But when I was about seventeen or so, I fell 

sve with one special wood, part of the 
ter forest. It was near my home and I used 
9 it whenever I felt melancholy, so that 


Ww as called the Abbot’s Wood because one 
‘ Norman kings had allowed the Abbot of 
yne oak each week in order to 


The bulldog, with ‘ abnormally flattened’ muzzle and 
(right) the borzoi whose muzzle is long and slender 


y friends and always passed the time of day — 


-LIS TENER., 


ditions of domestication genes may mutate more 
often. A man can then nurture the puppy, and, 
when it grows up, mate it to another that looks 
the same. If that man is lucky the unusual 
character breeds true, and a new type of dog is 
established. 

We are forced to admit that, beneath all that 
we have done to the body of the dog, it is still 
as nature made it. The anatomy of all the breeds, 
of whatever shape or size, is still understandable 
only as a distorted version of an animal origin- 
ally designed to eat flesh and to run fast: not a 
muscle has been moved, not a bone lost. 

In shortening only the limbs of a naturally 
running animal we are preventing it from having 
the exercise for which the rest of its body is still 
designed. In shortening the skull we are inter- 
fering with the animal’s breathing. We are also 
upsetting that delicate and beautiful arrange- 
ment of the wild dog’s teeth. In changing the 
endocrine glands we are interfering with many 
natural functions and changing the animal’s 
psychology. Many breeds are nervous and ex- 
citable, even neurotic. In fostering achondro- 
plasia of the limbs we are liable to narrow the 
pelvic opening, and the result of this is dystocia, 
or difficult birth. Achondroplasic breeds are also 
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keep his abbey fires going for the smelting of 
the iron ore dug up in the district, But the 
monks were greedy and cut down the finest 
trees, and in such numbers that their operations 
had to be confined to this one bit of woodland. 
That piece of history in itself was enough to 
fire my youthful imagination. I was always 
hoping that I should run into one of the 


_ Flaxley monks walking in the wood. 


The wood lay on two sides of a hill and 
stretched down each slope. You got to it after 
walking over fields, golden with ripe corn 


'when at their best, past a dark pond thick with 


weeds, where we fished for newts, and then 
over a cobbled, grass-crowned road first laid 
by the Romans. Then you broke into a clearing 
on the edge of the wood and slowly moved into 
deeper plantations. I would find my chosen spot, 


more apt to develop so-called ‘slipped discs’: 
in the region where the backbone was designed 
by nature to bend more readily when the wild 
dog ran fast, the strain on abnormal tissues is 
too great. The disc ruptures, pressure occurs on 
the spinal cord, and the animal may become 
paralysed in its hindquarters. 

These are only some: of the depressing 
results of our cultivation of what, by nature’s 
yard-stick, is abnormal; but it seems we shall 
continue to ignore her warnings. All the same, 
let us keep a watch on these too-short legs, these 
narrowed pelvic openings, and these misshapen 
jaws; let us by our selective breeding try to 
reduce rather than to increase them. Let us 
watch, too, for adverse changes in the psy- 
chology of our dogs. This is the concern not 
just of dog-breeders but of every dog-owner. 
Many changes for the worse in the temperament 
of dogs do not come from their changed bodies: 
they are probably the result of owners treating 
their dogs as though they were human beings. 
We have accidentally made the Canidae’s body 
somewhat in the image of misshapen men. We 
ought not now deliberately to change his mind 
and make him a neurotic. 


—From a talk in Network Three 


a green place where, hidden by tall dense ferns 
on three sides, I could look out over the valley, 
and stay,for hours on end, at peace and un- 
disturbed. Bracken and scrub lay .between me 
and the valley and then began to climb the hill 
again on the other side until they seemed to 
reach to the sky. Down in that valley were three 
ponds I knew well. I used to try, though with 
little success, to tickle trout in their rushy 
waters. 

I sat in my green place in all seasons, content 
in my romantic sadness, In spring, the glades 
round me were purple with bluebell light. The 
foxgloves followed, the tall soldiers of the 
forest, solitary bees buzzing in and out of their 
silky sheaths, with other tiny insect noises 
chiming unendingly around me. I used to think 
of the Romans who had driven their road 
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YOU ARE A ROAD 

Children’s feet hop, skip and jump across 

your zebra crossings. Bigger, more sedate feet 
< step along and over you. You are ridden upon in cars, ; 4 Je 
you have white lines on your crown. People ask ~ 


silly riddles about why did the chicken cross you : 
...Bing used to be in films about you. You, my friena, 


are aroad. The problem (oh yes, you’re a problem) 


is how to light you. No second best will do, 
you are important, every inch of you must be 
laid bare from kerb to kerb. Yes, you area problem, 
_* but one the G.E.C. have the answer to. They have you 
sized up, taped, call it how you will — you are lit. 
The lights are all revealing...clear, clean 
as an operating theatre. No shadow may lurk onyou, * ee 
glare is forbidden, no pedestrian may pass unnoticed. a 
You are well and truly lit...and, above all, safe 
to be on. And it’s only a matter of time now before 
you'llbelitbya new type of G.E.C.. mercury lamp 
which bathes you tn pure, white light... that’s the < 
way things are shaping at the G.E.C. these days. 
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at ‘the frost on the 
taeas f eee my 


foul ‘the first wood 
appear, drifts of 


1e nearer knocking of the excited 
‘the farther | off ring of a 


on ay way nto oe wood, I heard a 
‘ wagon bumping along ahead of me. 
up with it, fearful and anxiously 
‘sada if a raid was then to be made 


ra eo sah ead naked v to the sky. Two men 
those faces were strange to me were aoe on 


ae fh shouted back, hak yer say?’ 
you going to cut down trees?’ I 


up for a gate to be opened, I asked my 
again. One man grinned and said, ‘ es 
8, aN, lad, not baci el 3 


es. ay ode eae thi piuncdae 
ne, breasting the fern in front of her. 
i to my feet. She stopped short and 
rect what I said, though I am 


What you doing ’ere? my 
ited, she sat down 
gli to my left. ae 


/men cred’ When the horses had been — 
The trees seemed to enfold us and to make us 


ple to. be by ‘my self. 


Sige in the way’, "she sniffed, Pall 


Penrice. When I ‘aid ai iT “fad tani just 
ft school and was a student teacher, she 
said: ‘School! I hated school; I was slad to 
a it . 


Be chcol: She was fifteen. They lived with her 
grandfather in the village at the head of the 


valley. 
As we talked I had been isaking’ at her, 


mn taking in every detail, though I was never able 


to look her straight in the face. She had a fine, 
sensitive nose and full lips, an olive complexion, 


wey 
my AN Hane 


con. me : 


black pigtail, and dark eyes that were alive and 


glowing. Her legs and arms were bare, I cannot 
remember what dress she wore or anything else 
about her. But she was very beautiful to me and 
I was terribly aware that my face was pimply. 


I told her about my home, the books I was 
_ reading, and what I wanted to do.-I may even 


have babbled about the Romans and their roads 
and snails, I am sure I kept the poems to myself. 
I felt so happy to be with her in that wood. 


one, and the thought srrue ks ‘me that we were 


_ castaways on a mossy island. 


‘Well’, she said, quickly ene off the bank, 


= “I’m going. They'll want their tea’. 


But before she disappeared as silently as she 


came, we had arranged to meet, the following 
Saturday and in the same spot. 


I floated home, the trees following me. I don’t 


y_ think I ever felt so radiant. The leaves had > 


never been so green. The birds had never sung 
‘so sweetly before. I began to repeat her name, 


_ first to myself and then out loud, and to long 


for Saturday to come. During the next few days 
I wrote about half a dozen poems—no, not 


y about her, but about the wood and all it meant 


‘to me. And I bought a bottle of hair oil. 

On Friday night a friend called to say I had 
been picked to play cricket for the village team 
that Saturday afternoon. It was the first time I 
had ever been picked. What could I do? If I 
didn’t turn up I should never be picked again, 
and cricket was my passion. But there was 
eee I eee for rain. But there has never 


oi Bowland were gone for ever. 


I made for the wood, This time I was come 
to read her some of my poems. I would ask o> 
her to go for a walk farther into the wood. I 


might even tell her about the Flaxley monks, 
the iron mines, and the deer. I ran over the 
fields, for I dared not be late. When I got to 
my spot, a church clock over the hill was 
striking three. If we had won the toss, Harry 


- Weston and Phil Carter would be going out to 


bat with old Mr. Newman to follow. 

I sat and waited. Had I mistaken the time? 
No, she had said three o’clock. A light wind 
rustled the beeches. The interlocked branches 
overhead shaded the place from the sun. Perhaps 
she had to stay at home after all. 

After what seemed an age, the clock struck 
the half-hour. By now, if we had lost the toss, 
Tom Woodward would have flattened half-a- 
dozen of the enemy’s middle stumps. I 
would have been fielding at longstop, with 
Sam Weaver, the wicket keeper, calling 
out as always: ‘A run saved is a run 
gained’. I heard a noise behind me. She 
had come, then, after all. I peeped over 
the top of the fern. A man and a woman 
- were going by. He had his arm around 
her waist and her head lay on his shoulder. 

By four o’clock I knew for certain that 
Myrtle wouldn’t come. Perhaps she had 
never intended to come, and that hurt me 
most of all. The wood seemed cold and 
deserted and a curious hush descended on 
it, The toadstools looked unfriendly. The 
birds mocked me. I felt I had to get out 
of the wood, but I couldn’t go back home 
at once. I began to feel awfully guilty 
about the cricket match. I might have 
made only one run and that would have been 
enough for victory. And if we had lost, I 
couldn’t face Mr. Stewart, our captain. 

I took my misery into the valley below, 
striding through the fern, half in anger and 
half in frustration. I made for the poor little 
cottage where Myrtle said she lived. It had an 
orchard at the’ back, and a scruffy dog was 
sitting on the wall outside. But there was no 
sign of her. 

When I next saw Myrtle she was with the 
same gang as before. She looked at me, laughed 


_ out loud, and then went on, I have never seen 


her since. She couldn’t know what she had done 


to me and I had to learn for the first time the 


meaning of heartlessness. I turned more and 
more to the comfort and loneliness of the wood, 
to the tree roots and the beech-masted forest 
floor. I grieved\in its shadows, I felt secure 
in its glades, until a day came when I went 
there no more. I left it to its own noises and 
secret life. I found other interests and new 
joys. I was seventeen, and the world was still 
expanding. 

But that wood had been a country place 
which had made its mark on my growing. Now 
its trees are almost gone; it is no longer quiet 
there; and all those whiskered old cricketers are 
dead. But bluebells and foxgloves come up every 
year, and when I see them they remind me of 
my young days, over and done with. And the 
blackbirds still sing there of love found and love 
lost—Home Service 


our 
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“ Guess what Uncle Bill said 
about you, Miss Clark!” 


THE DINING ROOM STEWARD put Miss Clark at what 
was otherwise a family table. But John’s parents and 
his Uncle Bill had stopped calling her “‘Miss Clark’’ by 
the third evening out. And, as John was in bed by 

a ; dinner-time, they were a firm foursome in the 

‘ evenings, for the dances and cinemas, and for 

wild ‘family’ bridge at $d. a hundred. 

Friendships develop quickly at 19 knots, and 
Union-Castle ships are well-known as ice-breakers! 
Today, apart from listening to John gossiping 
through mouthfuls of apple, Miss Clark was deeply 
involved in a Quoits Championship near the 
swimming pool before lunch; she had a hair-raising 
session on the mechanical camel in the gym after 
lunch, with Uncle Bill taking candid movie shots; 
ae but she knew she had a hair appointment at the Shop 
Ay: afterwards. And there was the Captain’s cocktail 


— party before dinner. (‘‘She’ll never get those letters _ 
¥ y written to her mother, will she, Uncle Bill?’’). 

Al 

od / 


ete To tell the truth, Miss Clark became more than a 


—S friend of the family. Miss Clark isn’t her name 
i" any more. She has become John’s aunt. 


4 _ ss TO SOUTH AFRICA, TO EAST AFRICA 
AND ROUND AFRICA 


- the going’s good by 
- UNION-CASTLE 


' Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton for Cape Town. By certain 
Sailings there are reductions in First Class return fares. About 


4 4 ae twice a month from London for the Round Africa trip. Chief Passenger Office, 
"4 : Dept. No. 1A, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.l. 
; Tel: Hyde Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 
a E 
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7 x Premium Shares!_- 
2 f a | 
q Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 
e Premium Shares: a unique investment 
- system offering increasing rates 
ao of interest. 
a 
. NET YIELD GROSS YIELD 

i - Income Tax paid by the Society, equiva- 
> 4 7O lent, where Income Tax at the soadee 
4 : tate is payable to..............6 ee 6.10.6% 
gr 4 a including: premium of 1% ae retro- 
7 4/0 spectively after twelve months, ae 
, £0 As csstoeant hoe eee ey EE 18.8% 
i 4 1 % including premium of 3% a retro- 
. 2/0 spectively after three years, pga: ty 


COA ee ee Reiacetanainssores 7.6.10% 


These rates are applicable where the i oe rate of 
Tax is payable. Write for free brochure, which contains 
details of this safe and attractive way of saving. 


Please send details of Premium Shares 
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ESTATE HOUSE, 31 DOVER STREET 
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Grannie’s 
: fa vourite 
table 


In partnership with het 


enables her to enjoy her 
meals by the fire... to write 
letters or knit in the height 
of comfort and at the height 
of comfort. For the Cantilever 
Table can be raised or lowered 
in an instant to the most convenient ee 
level. Very light and easy to move, it’s the perfect table ee 
for invalids and, indeed, everyone else. Table top veneered in 


STAPLES | 
CANTILEVER TABLE 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


STAPLES & CO! LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, 
LONDON, N.W.2., 


Peceusintion they stand only?t #0 the position of 
an expert advisory body, not a governing body. 
They have control of neither the army nor the 
oud ‘Gonstirutionally all power is vested in 


Peonforce its wishes. 
ta -'The supreme soviet may be still timid and 
3 unskilled in using its new powers, but that 


_ That is ati partially ae and is mis- 


Piecing The power of the party is now only 
S psychological, 


not constitutional. The party 
° parce” through the revolution giving. com- 


timidity is unlikely to last long. Already con- 


ee bly more than half the members of local 


iS that" provided ches any ‘arts Rabicct. 
resent, few among the staffs of university 
departments have the knowledge neces- 
to put into effect such a liberalization of the 
‘ In these circumstances the most 
y way of progress lies in the extension 
aching and research now being done in 

ties in the history and philosophy 
of oe type should form a 


Lt E phitosophicol, and eae studies are 
parts of a classical degree. Our existing 
courses are almost as shallow intellec- — 
iS’ d be a classical course consisting — 
y of language pT ptt etc. S 


. is Democracy? _ y 
-In these days, when Dg: West is” 
g to understand the East, it is un- — 
at Mr. Maurice Cranston, when 
democracy (Tue LisTENER, August — 


en the communists claim to be demo-_ 
are claiming that the dictatorship of 
ria which is their goal, is the fulfil- 
Since the See com-_ 


ie 


rk e 
ind a new society 


and national soviets are. not members of the 
‘party, and a third of the members of the supreme 


oe are not members of the party. 


Candidates for any soviet—local, national, or 
_ supreme—are not the sole nominees of the party, 
_ but of a selection committee composed of every 
‘ public body’ in the election area, including 
trade unions, the party, and even groups of 


senior school pupils. Names may be put forward | 


by any of these bodies, and generally there are 
a number. The qualifications of these. candidates 
-are discussed in public meetings, often by 
thousands of voters, before the final selection is 
__ made by a representative selection committee. 

In the U.S.S.R. today it is thus neither the 
proletariat nor the party which rules. - 

j Yours, etc., 
_ Kilereggan Jory L. KINLOCH 


x 


J “Vanished ‘Trams of fagaden 


-Sir,—A hardy perennial requiring scotching 


’ Gs the belief that the name of the tram derives 


from Outram (THE LISTENER, August 27), 
whose plans for this kind of transportation were 
adopted at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Inspection of citations in The New 


have made the illogical Statement - English Dictionary on Historical Principles 


(Oxford English Dictionary) produces the fol- 
- lowing results. The word ‘ tram’ for the vehicle 
does not appear till the late nineteenth century 
eee and the same with tram-car’ (1873). 


are aliens In 1799 there is “A Bill for the 
Sipe of Ways or Roads, usually called Rail- 


1786 « cast-iron eas were Heart as an 
improvement upon the tram or wooden rail- 
way’. It should be remembered that transporta- 


‘hood, service, tion on wooden rails arose early for industrial 
ry, ry, but how purposes. In 1676 coal was carried in Northum- 
| are _berland from colliery to river by ee parallel 


tram vehicle thus antedates Outram’s design, 
while the term ‘tram’ as we use it this century 
is comparatively new, to the confusion of the 
French, who borrowed ‘tram-way’ in its hey- 
day. but did not catch up with ‘tram’. . 

An early reference book (1826) states that the 
upper flat part of a rail on a railway, along 
which the wheel rolls, can be called ‘the tram 
of the rail, from its analogy to the old wooden 
rails’. So, originally, in the early wooden rail- 
way the vehicles ran on ‘ trams’, which formed 
the * tram-way ’ or ‘ tram-road ’, The term refers 
to parallel wooden bars, as can be seen from its 
use in the sense ‘a shaft of a barrow car’ 
(c. 1500), and the existence of similar forms in 
Low German, Dutch, Flemish, and Frisian, with 
the senses “balk, beam, e.g., of a wheelbarrow or 
dung-sledge; rung or step of a ladder; bar of 
a chair’, j 
Yours, etc., 

Leicester C. A, LuTTRELL 


Mare Chagall | 

Sir,—Mr. Andrew Forge states (THE LIsTEN- 
ER, August 13): ‘ The fact is that Chagall does 
not at any point seem to have grasped that 
painting is to do with definition; consequently 


whatever style he picks up remains unbroached — 
in his hands’. 


Chagall did not use cubism, orphism, or 
suprematism as such. By the use of mannerisms 
deriving from these movements he did sharpen 
his edges for the very purpose of giving a 
greater definition to his images. To say he 
failed to broach these ‘isms’ is not quite true, 
since he made no attempt to do so. His images 
have, nevertheless, a clearly recognizable archi- 
tectural structure, and one enters his world, as 
one does that of those painters enumerated by 
Mr. Forge, through forms that are adequate to 
convey a considerable range of feeling. Quite 
irrespective of our feelings towards Chagall’s 
romanticism, many of his paintings as such are 
sufficient to create a credible and unique world. 

Letist ce Yours, etc., 

Maidenhead GEOFFREY BAKER 
Tennyson 

Sir,—Tennyson’s wish for admiration and his 
expressed dislike of inquisitive tourists men- 
tioned by Mr. Millgate in his talk (THE 
LISTENER, August 13) suggests a certain ambi- 
valence in the poet’s attitude to his public. 

E. F. Benson in his reminiscences—As We 
W ere—has drawn an amusing picture of Tenny- 
son playing the role of a recluse—a little too 
successfully, Benson wrote of Tennyson: 

If when walking on the cliffs at Freshwater 
he observed some stranger approaching he would 
pull his hat over his eyes, and cast his cloak 
about his mouth, but it was noticed that if the 
pilgrim (he was sure it was a pilgrim) paid no 
attention whatever to him, and went whistling 
on his way, instead of being rooted to the spot 
and reverently saluting, Tennyson: seemed very 
little gratified at the success of his shrouding of 
himself, and would make some rather acid com- 
ment about great men not being recognized. 

Yours, etc., 


’ Kettering — W. A. PAYNE 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


HE Leicester Galleries’ second sum- 

mer exhibition, another instalment of 

‘Artists of Fame and Promise’, con- 

tains a most remarkable early work by 
Augustus John, ‘ Portrait of Dorelia’, painted 
in 1910. It is an ambitious picture, full-length 
and nearly life-size, and it has 
been carried out with masterly 
assurance and yet with hardly 
a trace of the bravura that is 
often conspicuous in the artist’s 
later portraits. This was 
obviously a moment of great 
sincerity, even more obviously 
so than when John painted the 
rather later series of small pic- 
tures of figures in landscape set- 
tings, and it is extraordinary to 
find such feeling combined, in 
the work of a young man, with 
so confident a use of abundant 
talent. To preach a sermon on 
the artistic climate of England 
and the wasting effect it has 
often had on talent of this order 
is a temptation which it is no 
doubt better to resist, particu- 
larly when John has just shown 
a really interesting though un- 
finished portrait of the same 
sitter in this year’s summer ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. 

Another large, youthful, and 
impressive work in this exhibi- 
tion is ‘The Widows’ by 
Dorothy Brett, a painting ex- 
hibited in the New English Art 
Club in 1916, These nine young 
women in deep mourning are 
all widows of the war, making, 
it is to be supposed, baby 
clothes for the children they are 
all evidently expecting. No sub- 
ject seems better calculated to produce a work of 
uncomfortable sentimentality, but here there is 
nothing of the kind; the pictorial invention, the 
ingenious disposition of the figures around the 
bright yellow cloth on which they are working, 
is much more striking than any sentiment that 
may be detected in the picture. 

A still life by Claude Rogers is remarkable for 
the unusual freedom and vivacity with which it 
is painted, but in spite of the apparently rapid 
execution of this work it still shows the same 
firm grasp of structure that always appears in 
the artist’s more careful and realistic works. 
There is also to be seen a well-drawn, some- 
what cubist, ‘Head of a Girl’ by Martin Froy; 
an excellent bronze, ‘ Vernal Figure’, by Ralph 
Brown; a romantic landscape, ‘Storm in the 
Mountains, Italy’, by Henry Inlander; a 
portrait drawing of Ronald Firbank by Augustus 
John; and a most curious drawing by Paul 
Nash, ‘The Three’, which looks like an 
illustration to a fairy story. 

Ettore Colla’s iron sculpture at the Institute 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


of Contemporary Arts shows that just as good 
an unknown political prisoner can be made out 
of bits of machinery picked up in the scrap-yard 
as out of metal shaped by the artist himself. 
However tempting it might be to do so, we are 
obviously not intended to take this as a reductio 


‘The Widows’, by Dorothy Brett: from the Leicester Galleries’ exhibition, ‘ Artists of 
Fame and Promise’ 


ad absurdum, a demonstration of the fact that 
things have now got to the point where no one 
is in a position to tell the difference between 
what is intended and what is not intended to 
be art. Colla, indeed, is described in a- preface 
to the catalogue as ‘among the foremost 
sculptors of our epoch’, and this opinion is 
supported by the usual incantations, the chant- 
ing of such phrases as ‘the attack of disaggre- 
gate questioning’ or ‘the latitude of 
inadequacy’. In point of fact Colla seems to 
have a real gift for assembling his scrap metal, 
his wheels, chains, rods, and the like, so that 
the result seems purposeful, neat, and effective. 
But this power of organization might surely 
have shown to better advantage if the objects 
thus assembled had not been so ugly to start 
with; it might even have been better, if so 
daring a suggestion may be permitted, for the 
artist to make them himself. Colla seems to have 
a taste for rust on his iron and this rust 
Lawrence Alloway picturesquely describes as 
‘the moss of iron technology’. But if it comes 


to that, 
sculpture? 

It may not have been generally known th: 
the Victoria and Albert Museum possesses 
most interesting collection of drawings of tk 
Italian school from the Ionides, Dyce, and othe 
collections, and a welcom 
opportunity to see these is no\ 
provided by an exhibition hel 
in the museum. They are b 
artists of the later schools ¢ 
the high renaissance and th 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turies. One of the most extra 
ordinary is a drawing of 
necromantic dance by an artis 
who used to be called th 
Master of the~- Victoria an 
Albert Museum Diableries bu 
has been recently recognized b; 
Mr. Pouncey as_ Polidor 
Caldara da Caravaggio, who i 
not, of course, the famou 
Caravaggio. There are importan 
drawings by Giulio Romane 
Baldassare Peruzzi,  Giuli 
Clovio—one of his drawing 
embodies a design by Michel 
angelo-Parmigiano and others 
The drawings of the eighteentl 
century afe particularly attrac 
tive; they include Tiepolos anc 
vedute ideate by Canaletto, on 
of them showing a vague recol 
lection of Eton College chape 
set down in the most incon: 
gruous surroundings. 

The paintings of Hussei 
Shariffe at Gallery One depenc 
for their effect on an extrem 
refinement and elaboration o 
texture. Their content is sligh 
and the forms tenuously defined 
a head just emerges from the mist, a triangula: 
patch of colour makes the faintest but also the 
most tactful of accents. 

The work of nine art students, chosen from 
this year’s ‘ Young Contemporaries’ exhibition 
is being shown at the Gimpel Fils Gallery anc 
deserves to be noticed even though it is closings 
on September 12. The artists have been choser 
by a painter; a critic, a dealer, and a collector 
and these four have shown a singular unanimity 
in preferring work which is in the line of actior 
painting. It may be thought that this is not ¢ 
kind of art that students should try to practise, 
since its advantage, if it has one, is that it is ar 
exercise in which the highly experienced artis! 
is able half-consciously to reveal (as charactes 
is revealed in handwriting) his artistic tempera- 
ment. Nevertheless it must be admitted thai 
these students, particularly Anthony Sigrist and 
Brian Young, splash away with enviable energy 
and. assurance. The annual National Exhibition 
of Children’s Art, organized by The Sunday 
Pictorial, is at the Royal Institute Galleries. 


do we really want moss on ot 


ner’ a? | Book 


_ ‘The central Seetinis of Dr. Banton’ s book 


{consist of a documentation of this discrimina- 


7 
om 


ab a very sensible b rst 


Sonics: aud Doninnee 
and Scottish hosts. It is’ not — 
contains" ‘much new data (the 
novel material derives from a 
administered to 300 respondents — 
and south me ear it lacks: 


nee in Suds Sand: fd 


- 


this context, although not novel 
yut the hook i is eminently reason- 
d as such stands out like a beacon, in 
va conglomeration of works: on this sub- | 
suffering neither from excessiv ‘moraliza~_ 

re-from ee or. qpociological 


_ should ea be strongly “opposed to. 


3? 
Why should British conduct eds: coloured 
t > be uncertain and inclined to giange 3 in so : 
afashion? 

Why should individual Britons. believe hee? 


* colo ured people than they are themselves? 


resolve these ‘paradoxes, Dr. Banton. dragiae 
_line between the concept of “ prejudice” 

| that of ‘ ‘discrimination ’. Prejudice is a trait 
lividual psychology, which can be elicited 
by psychological techniques and gives 
information about behaviour; discrimination 
ert behaviour by which some groups are 
greater or lesser facilities because of — 
up identification, and is observable by 
pee techniques. As a socio-— 


1 n with which coloured immigrants are 

> practically leaving aside the psycho- 

' _ concomitants to such discriminatory 
pero - to establish that irrational 


tion Bae which the coloured 
S are exposed is of two kinds: the 
CC me cee Particu- 


h ‘excessive - "patronage. 
to be ‘treated rather. ce 
, either slightly dan- 

is, father than as 


responses to unspoken cues, 


the concepts he employs re some- | 


individuals 


Ses 


to be less favourably disposed towards, a 


‘Banton concentrates on the dis- 


‘i ‘ see 


ec 


4 cat tion in dockland and the slums, in universities 


» and in industrial cities; and in an examination 
of the characteristics of English society which 
make such discrimination understandable. He 
argues that the English are very inarticulate 
about the conduct expected of others, that com- 
fortable social life is based on customary 
and that the 
English become uncomfortable when they can- 
not read another person’s cues ‘and when their 


cues are liable to be misinterpreted. Consequently, 
_ strangers “disturb the even tenor of social life; 


and, owing to their appearance, coloured immi- 
grants are treated as the ‘ Archetypal Stranger ’ : 
The argument seems convincing. 

‘Before these sections, Dr. Banton sets out, 
with clarity, the sociological concepts he wishes 
to employ; and he closes with a series of pro- 

_ Positions about the present position of coloured 
immigrants in Britain, and ten practical recom- 


_ mendations for modifying current discrimina- 


tion. He also traces the history of the relations 
between British and coloured from the arrival 
of the first household slaves to the recent dis- 
“turbances | in Nottingham and Notting Hill. 

If there is a criticism to make, it is that Dr. 


Banton has paid too little attention to the actual 
5 predispositions, expectations, and behaviour of 
a the coloured immigrants ‘and students. He is 
D 1S sophisticated about the implicit assumptions of 
: - English society; but he is inclined to treat the 


immigrants as though they arrived without any 
customs or any desires, except to be accepted as 
in British society. He certainly 
underestimates the differing sexual mores of 
many of the immigrants (he even suggests, on 


page 102, that their sexual behaviour is that of 


the English respectable classes) and in general 
tends to overlook the fact that most of the 
immigrants were raised in cultures contrasting 
_ more or less’ ‘strongly - with that of their host 
country. ‘This ‘omission apart, White and 
_ Coloured can be warmly recommended. 


Journey with a Pistol 
By Neil McCallum. Gollancz. 16s. 

In this book, say its publishers, ‘ We feel that 
we are in the territory of Robert Graves or 
‘Siegfried Sassoon’. I am afraid that I did not 
feel this. | 

Mr. McCallum served in the 51st (Highland) 
Division for roughly ten months and was in 
action before Mareth and in Sicily. Since he 
held strong views about the iniquity of war 


_and cordially detested the Army and all it stood 


for, it is greatly to his credit that he took so 
direct a part in preserving his country from 
enslavement (an alternative to fighting which 
seems, rather oddly, never to have crossed his 
mind). He had a perfectly beastly time. 
Contemptuous of his superior officers, dis- 
dainful of his contemporaries, and indifferent to 
his men, Mr. McCallum seems to have led an 
unusually cheerless life. His brooding isolation 
leads him to give a rather de haut en bas descrip- 
tion of his experiences, as though he were not 
a subaltern like other subalterns but some form 
of superior being who had been temporarily 


Chrafficle- 


Soviet Air and Rocket Forces. 


transformed into a lieutenant by maleficent 
magic, as princes were formerly metamorphosed 


into toads. He disapproves so strongly of the * 
_ Army (which, luckily for it, he knew only in . 


victory, never in defeat) that every incident is 
presented with its seamy side uppermost. His 
tone is resolutely sour and glum. He is disgusted 
alike by the excellence of his fare on the troop- 
ship and the monotony of his rations in the 
desert. Caustic but sometimes callow generaliza- 
tions abound: 


when he is killed’, A sensitive and intelligent 
man, he is vividly conscious of the horrors of 
-war which, however, from his brother-officers’ 
point of view, his company may not have done 
much to alleviate. : 

Graves and Sassoon were harsh critics of war 
—of its waste, squalor, cruelty, idiocy, evil. But 
because they wrote from inside experiences to 
which, with however much revulsion, they had 
surrendered themselves, their criticisms have an 
authority, and their pictures a power, which 
Mr. McCallum’s lack. The Eighth Army, as he 
saw it, was a faceless organization engaged on 


a degrading task. At the risk of doing an in- 


justice to a sincere author, one cannot help 
feeling that if he had been posted to the Ministry 
of Information, or directed to a glue factory, his 
account of either institution might have turned 
out on roughly similar lines. 

PETER FLEMING 


Edited 


by Asher Lee. Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson. 36s. 
A compendium is necessarily at a disadvantage 
in comparison with a book from a single author’s 
‘pen. This book, with its twelve contributors, is 
no exception. The composite authorship has led 
to a certain amount of repetition which meticu- 
lous readers may find irritating, and even to a 
few instances of contradiction. On the other 
hand I doubt very much whether a single author 
could have covered so authentically or so effec- 
tively such a wide field as is inherent in the title. 
It is probably the best record so far of the 
meteoric growth of Soviet air power over the 


last forty-two years, It will find a home in all 


the military libraries of the western world; but 
it also deserves a place on the shelves of those 
non-professional readers who in _ increasing 
numbers are now taking an active interest in 
Soviet air power. The layman may find some 
of the technical nomenclature and statistics a 
trifle indigestible, but the main theme stands out 
clearly above all these. This theme is the extent 
and the tempo of Russia’s technical advance in 
all aspects of air power during the past two 
decades. 

Many would have placed as late as 1950 the 
date when Russia first realized the true value of 
air power in world politics and started the neces- 
sary technological development to ensure her- 
self a leading place; but at least three of the 
contributory authors to this book confirm that 
the Kremlin was fully alive to this fact well 
before the second world war. In fact the tempo 
of her technological advance would probably 
have been even faster had it not been for Stalin’s 


“A soldier forfeits his soul twice - 
over. Once on the parade-ground, and again 


ASSES AND ANGELS 


By PODALIRIUS 
Cleopatra, it is said, bathed herself for beauty’s sake in the 


milk of an ass, Plutarch could have done justice to that - 


bath; but does not, though Cleopatra flits through his 
pages. And the general theme of the external use of food 
and drink was worthy of Montaigne or Sir Thomas 
Browne, though neither seems to have shared my view. 


Of all such improprieties the use of beefsteaks for black 
eyes is the best known. Less credible is the use of neat 
whisky foot baths to harden the skin on the feet of Scottish 
hikers. 


One need not too curiously enquire into the origins of 
these various strange usages of food and drink. Before 
scientific medicine and the pharmaceutical industry, all 
that people had to hand as medicaments were herbs and 
the contents of the larder. . If something soothed your 
stomach, it would surely soothe your skin. If it inflamed 
the one, it might do as much for the other. This might be 
called A Pathetic Fallacy; but Cayenne pepper nevertheless 
figures in many anti-rheumatic creams, and rightly so. 
Moistened oatmeal again is used as the basis of a lady’s 
face pack; and presumably fills out the face as it does the 
stomach. Also recommended for the face and scalp is yolk 
of egg with olive oil. One can conjecture how they first 


came to be so used if one recalls how easily mayonnaise 


can go awry. 


It is women who chiefly practise these simplicities, for 
it is they who have the care of two of life’s greatest and 
often associated delights—the larder and their own beauty. 
Better even than to have glimpsed Cleopatra in (or out of) 
that bath of hers is to observe a beautiful woman emerging 
from her larder with rudiments of one’s next meal. Less 
pleasing is to watch her emerging with a foodstuff for 
application to the watcher. As a child, I often with secret 


scorn witnessed my mother selecting goose fat to rub on > 


my allegedly weak chest. May I now, as a grown-up 
doctor, make amends? Penicillin was discovered in a 
laboratory in the world’s biggest city; but many, many 
years before its discoverer was born, country women were 
keeping wounds clean by applying mouldy bread to them. 
How blind we were, we scientists, we men! For the mould 
was a penicillium, which produces our penicillin, which also 
keeps wounds clean. How many similar great remedies 
are lying fallow, each in the mind of some old lady, whom 
her male peers think merely tiresome when she advises the 


third jar from the left for her grandson’s distemper? — 


“ Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem” is a good motto for 
scientists. . . ¢ 


Indeed, Podalirius, many an old “ country cure” akon 
from .a well-stocked larder may contain more science and 
less folly than is generally realised. But food to-day, like 
everything else, is not quite what it was. Fust as appetiz- 
ing perhaps; but over-cooking and over-processing can 
often render it deficient in vital nutrients. So, to help 
bring back its country goodness, try sprinkling a little 
Bemax on your food each day. It’s stabilized wheat germ, 
pure and simple—the richest natural vitamin-protein- 
mineral supplement known to man. 


THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of 
selected Podalirius articles is now available in booklet 
form. Write to the address below for your free copy. 
Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Limited, Upper Mall, London, W.6. 


The Case the Tidy Corpse 


An odd corpse or two around the house is one thing; but when yo 


better half finds herself knee deep in crime she is liable to take a sudd« 


passionate interest in the vegetable garden. If you find she has prepare 
an onion bed 6 feet long by 2 feet wide and 6 feet deep, it’s time to star 
well back from high cliffs, or you may well end up with pe drawit 
chalk lines round the body —your body. 


You have been warned. Don’t risk it. Today (for it may well be lat 
than you think) buy a Minty bookcase .. . and put your murderers whe 
they ought to be—‘Inside’— condemned to stay neat, tidy and dust-fr 
for life. Your wife will admire the elegant prison, which can expand | 
take in the entire criminal fraternity. wine s aOR she’ll plant onions 7 
the onion bed. ispee 


Minty bookcases are sectional and may be seatied from as little : 
£10.1.0 —on deferred terms if you prefer. Only at Minty showrooms cz 
you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furniture); only by this dire 
selling from Minty to you can Minty offer you such fine furniture at suc 
moderate prices. There are seven Minty showrooms each within reasonab 
easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, Minty wi 
be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post orderings. Wri 
to Dept. L.8, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. ¢ 


MINTY 


ieee bookcases that tome on a f 


PORATION STREET. BRISTOL: so PARK STREET. GLASGOW: 5 
STREET. LEEDS: SHELL HOUSE, EASTG 
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vations stages in this rapid advance are 
arly traced: the setting up and expansion of 
¢ many technical air academies; the remorse- 
extraction from defeated Germany of every- 

and everything that could possibly help 


from Britain; and, above all, the unending 
on of money and resources for the ever- 
panding aircraft, rocket and allied industries 
2 m extent unparalleled in the West. 
On a more human note, two chapters, ‘ Daily 
ife in the Soviet Air Force’ and ‘ Politics in 
e Soviet Air Force’, will be particularly wel- 
me to those airmen—and others—of the free 
who are curious to know how their 
site numbers behind the Iron Curtain live 
fare. The author of these two chapters— 
s Kuban—speaks with the authority of one 
has served his time in Soviet Air Force 
nits comparatively recently. 
~ Asher. Lee i in his introduction speaks of this 
ook as a “vast canvas’ into which he has had 
) cram the events of some forty years. Even 
most prejudiced of his readers will not deny 
accuracy and care with which the back- 
has been painted. For that alone we 
be grateful, but personally I believe that 
merit of this book goes deeper and lies in 
editor’s balanced forecast, particularly in 
last chapter, of the shape of things to come 
1 a world of nuclear parity between East and 
est. én, 


R. IVELAW-CHAPMAN 


rwin and the Darwinian Revolution 
; By Gertrude Himmelfarb. 
Chatte and Windus. 42s. 
- scope and purpose of this book are admir- 
set out by the writer herself in the preface, 
she says that to hope to understand the 
plicated story of Darwinism it is necessary 
do three things, namely, ‘to trace the origin 
Darwin’s own views and to correlate them at 
stage with the prevailing opinions; to 
det i the extent to which Darwin was 
fluenced by his predecessors and contem- 
aries, and the extent to which he and his 
conte aries thought he was influenced by 
em ; to show what Darwin intended his theory 
mean, what his readers took it to mean, and 
vhat in fact it meant and implied’, These aims 
ilso determine the pattern of the work, and of 
six Books into which (rather ambiguously) it 
s divided: the first two are chiefly biographical; 
mext two deal respectively with the Dar- 
imian theory and with the Origin; and the 
st two constitute an analysis of the theory and 


So brief a statement may suggest that the 
ook is as dry as this may sound, but it is not 
ee voy seadehle oe 
ntertaining, chiefly because Dr. Himmelfarb has 
Bee Malia Seitneh onde ok the store, 
er all, most of us enjoy reading about the 


no ‘the historical method but a fascinating 

the vagaries of the human mind and of 
nan viour; a study drawn, it should be 
a tp hepiiadeecedttames which leaves 


to achieve her aim; the gift of the Nene 


its various effects on the course of later thought. 


Rececectsicel chapters most to their wa but 
the facts on this subject have now so often 
been stated that there is little opportunity for 
analytical ability or originality of treatment. 
Others will be attracted especially by the final, 
more philosophical chapters in which the wider 
ripples of Darwinism are discussed, though these 
are naturally more discursive than the rest. 
Most, however, are likely to agree that it is 
the middle part, comprising Book III, ‘ Emerg- 
ence of the Theory’, and Book IV, ‘ Reception 
of the Origin’, in which Dr. Himmelfarb 


makes her most substantial contribution towards 


unravelling the tangled skein that Darwinism 
in the wider sense has now become. 

The reason why her study is so valuable is, 
paradoxically, that she is not primarily a biolo- 
gist but a historian, and so she has the in- 
estimable advantage of being able to view her 
subject free from professional partisanship and 
from the odium biologicum which it now seems 
scascely possible for the acknowledged biologist 
wholly to avoid. She is not really concerned 
with the biological merits of the case (for which 
she will no doubt be criticized just as were some 
of the first lay critics of Darwin) but rather 
with the actual meaning and validity of the 
theory as a scientific proposition, and she is 
obviously well qualified to discuss this. Chapter 
XV, ‘The Argument of the Origin’, is the 
crucial one and in it Dr. Himmelfarb gives a 
dispassionate but nevertheless penetrating 
critique of the Darwinian position, going straight 
to the core of the matter and exposing its weak- 
nesses unequivocally. Every biologist who essays 
to study evolution will be the wiser for reading 
this chapter. Here also it is that we must be 
particularly grateful to the writer because an 
analysis of this kind, in which illogicalities and 
inconsistencies are coolly set out without 
exaggeration, fear or favour, and for all to judge, 
has long been overdue. 

RONALD GooD 


The Godstone and the Blackymor 
By T. H. White. Cape. 18s. 

Penetrating the western reaches of Ireland, the 
traveller with typewriter and camera and a con- 
tract for a book on “the parish nearest to 
America” may well suffer bewilderment and 
betrayal only less painfully than did the Armada 
castaways on these rude shores. But Mr. White 
is not that sort of traveller. True, he drives a 
fast car: but he has a gun anda gun-dog instead 
of recording equipment; he wisely goes to 
Edward Ardizzone for drawings; and he builds 


his book discursively, out of unhurried experi- 


ence and curious reflection, as the mood takes 
him. There is much conversation in it, the bottle 
properly within reach, the prehistory discussed 
as though it were yesterday’s gossip, the lore and 
legend engaging Mr. White’s peculiar faculty 
for bringing fact to embellish rather than to 
destroy them. Nor need anyone with the style 
he commands be afraid of being scrappy— 
which makes one regret the effort to tidy up in 
his last chapter. ‘God knows what this book is 
about!’ he writes, but surely it is not about 
what the Irish are ‘like’ in the journalistic 
sense, and why they don’t like the English or 
vice versa. After making the acquaintance of 
Mr. Montgomery-Majoribanks, the ‘strong, 
bony, black, cannibal negro’, bringing his 
doubtful medicines to the countryfolk ‘like a 
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white man in the depths of the jungle’; after 
pursuing the secret of the Godstone on its 
deserted island; after easing Charlie Plunkett 
across the unfamiliar threshold of death; after 
walking at night, in the bog, through green fire; 
after pilgrimages public and private, and much 
commune with the bestiaries, small-talk about 
national attitudes seems small indeed. It is 
enough to know that the author, who first comes 
to sight with hawk on wrist in the company of 
David Garnett, has before the end of the book 
renounced the passion of killing birds. For that 
half-way heaven between fact and fantasy, 
which was Rima’s country, is really Mr. White’s 
also. FRANCIS WATSON 


Hellenism: the History of a Civilization 
By Arnold Toynbee. Oxford, ‘Home 
University Library’. 7s. 6d. 

“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve’: so begins (even 
before the preface) this history of Hellenism 
—a survey (we are told) of Greco-Roman cul- 
ture from the end of the second millennium B.c. 
to its decline in the seventh century A.D. It is 
an ominous prelude: for the greater part of this 
period neither Greeks nor Romans worshipped 
the Lord our God. Naturally one hopes that 
they are not going to be condemned for this; 
or, if they are, that it will not make too much 
difference to the factual account of ancient 
civilization which must surely follow. 

The hope is not fulfilled. In a volume entitled 
Hellenism the reader looks for a summary 
account of political history, of social and 
economic developments, of religion and law, 
of achievements in literature, philosophy, the 
fine arts, medical and other sciences; if there is 
room for more, so much the better, but ‘these 
we must surely be shown. My complaint is 
that these are not shown; and that what is 
shown is distorted by the lens of Christian 
ideals and doctrine through which we are com- 
pelled to look. Moreover we are required to 
start with a fundamental misapprehension of the 
nature of Greek thought about man’s relation 
to the supernatural. Professor Toynbee insists 
again and again that the rise and fall of Hellen- 
ism are to be interpreted in terms of something 
wholly unfamiliar to me—the Greeks’ worship of 
the city-state. ‘ Worship’, here, is not a meta- 
phor: ‘the city-states were worshipped by their 
citizens in the guise of the older divinities’; at 
Athens, for example, Athena was worshipped as 
representing ‘the collective power of the city- 
state’s male citizens. In the language of modern 
Western psychologists, they were worshipping 
their own collective anima’. And in Greece we 
are to find ‘the most whole-hearted and un- 
compromising practice of man-worship that is 
on record up to date ’. 

These statements must be contradicted abso- 
lutely. The Greeks were not at any time any- 
where sympathetic to anything that could be 
called ‘man-worship’; they did not worship 
their local divinities as embodiments of ‘the 
city-state ®; no race of men has ever been more 
acutely conscious of the subordination of man 
to supernatural powers—that is a text which 
could be illustrated by a thousand quotations 
from Homer onwards throughout the period of 
this book. 

This misapprehension distorts the whole 
course of the narrative (which is mainly of 
political and military events). We are to believe 


* that the? Grecks Bitte es an city-state aa. 
that this was the root of all evil. We are told of 
incessant wars and occasional atrocities, and we 


reach the conclusion that ‘the fundamental 
defect of the city-state of the Hellenic World 
was that there was a number of them’. In brief, 


‘ ‘they failed to achieve political unity; and they 


never learnt to settle their problems without 
fighting. Well and good: but mbat hus = to 
do with ‘ Hellenism ’? 

This book seems nothing more than a “diatribe 


‘against the ancient city-state as a political insti- 


tution; and it is nothing more than the speech 


for the prosecution—let nobody suppose that 
the defence (wholly unrepresented in this court) 


would have any difficulty in refuting most of 
the ae 
DENYS PAGE 


Poetry and Marske, By Vincent Buckley. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
The World of Poetry 
By Clive Sansom. Phoenix. 25s. — 
Mr. Buckley’s study is essentially an essay in 


semantics—on how certain words are used by 
three writers—Matthew Arnold, T. S. Eliot, and 


_F. R. Leavis. Thus we find that, for Arnold, 


*“ criticism of life” means interpretation, 


evaluation, feeling for, sympathetic sharing in; 
_it does not mean carping at, or even rational 


analysis’. But although Eliot ‘has apparently 
misunderstood the sense in which Arnold uses 
the word “ criticism ”, yet in so far as his objec- 
tion is to the choice of that particular word to 
express what Arnold does mean, he seems to 
have made a telling point’. As can be seen from 
the juxtaposition of these two quotations, Mr. 


_ Buckley’s own view of criticism is very close to 


Arnold’s. The difference lies in his determina- 
tion to interpret, evaluate, feel for and sympa- 
thetically share in very disparate, and even 
contradictory, critical phenomena and so main- 
tain a kind of Olympian detachment from the 
subjects of his discourse. That this does not 
develop into priggish self-satisfaction is due to 
two related qualities in Mr. Buckley’s make-up. 

The first is his humility. Those who expect 
from the title of this book a manifesto about the 
duties of the poet to his audience will be dis- 
appointed. He is by no mean sure enough of his 
own omniscience to recommend prescriptions. 
“There would be little point in my trying to 
excogitate a personal standpoint which would 
require as much patient reservation as that 
which I have tried to give to my disengagement 
of their [Arnold’s, Eliot’s, and Leavis’s] separate 
views’ 

Yet this very humility jal him to a verte: 
able respect for the complexity of his subject; 
and that respect has grown into the conviction 
that no single man can cover it completely. 
This, in turn, gives him the courage to disagree 
liberally with each of his protagonists in turn 
and to rely absolutely on his personal judgment 
when the issues become too complicated for any 
* objective’ criterion to be other than equally - 
partial. For example, he is able to write: ‘I do 
not myself think Hardy a great poet’ in his 
discussion of Leavis’s remarks on 
Journey ’, though Leavis’s attitude is one of near 
adoration. This kind of directly personal state- 
ment is peculiarly refreshing in a work of objec- 
tive criticism because it adds to our feeling of 
the author’s sincerity while not Boia spe from 
its subject. : 


‘After a 


eBot j it is in his analysis of 
of Eliot’s thought that Mr. ‘Buckle 
the best light. Particularly when he concentrates 
upon the ambiguity with which Eliot uses such 
words as ‘ feeling ’ and ‘ emotion’, he displays to 
the full the- virtues of his cergunties method. 
Thus, he comments on. the famous. passage on 
the objective correlative: s 
Emotion is to be objectified, in a sense drama- 
_ tised; it is to be dramatised by the exércise of 
_ feeling, which replaces. it-as the agent of poetic 
creation and which, indeed, turns it into a 
subject of poetry rather than an-agent. Emotion 
should not be enacted in its own terms, but in 
terms of feeling. And feeling must include not 


_ of language, but also a sense of actuality, the 
sensuous quality of things. Feeling is here a 

- capacity for ‘ sensory experience”. ~ ~~ 
‘This synthesis is achieved by linking that passage 
with the equally famous one on the poet as 
‘catalyst where Eliot says that the mind of the 
‘mature’ poet differs from that of the ‘ 
mature’ one ‘by being a more’ finely perfected 
medium in which special, or varied, feelings are 
at liberty to enter into new combinations’. Be- 
fore Mr. Buckley it is doubtful if any of us 
thought of feeling as being anything other than 


roughly synonymous with emotion. Yet, as he 


demonstrates very clearly, the whole corpus of 
Eliot’s criticism is underlaid by the distinction 
‘between the two. 

Compared to these large issues, The World of 
Poetry seems very small. It consists of an an- 
thology of excerpts from the work of a number 
of writers, chiefly modern, on such topics as 
‘The, Place @of-@Poetry 7, 
‘Beauty’, and ‘Truth’. There is no quotation 
from Longinus and only one (‘True ease in 
writing comes from art, not chance’,) from 
Pope, whereas there are twelve from Stephen 


Spender and sixteen from Wordsworth. This ~ 


will give some idea of the essentially romantic 
bias of the production and serve to suggest to 
some readers other and better ways of getting 
together a similar anthology. 

Burns SINGER 


An Essay in Autobiography. By Boris 
Pasternak. Translated by Manya 


Harari. Collins and Harvill Press. 16s. | 


Soon after Stalin’s death, Russia became 
aware of the existence of a small and scattered 
band of writers who had survived the brutish 
conformism, the philistinism, the ruthless 
* purges of the Stalin-Zhdanov era, and had even 
preserved inviolate—often by a dignified if not 
enforced silence—their artistic and intellectual 
integrity. Like the prisoners in Fidelio, they 


emerged groping and blinking into the light, _ 


- full of hope that freedom’s day had dawned at 
last. For most of them, alas, this blissful interval 
was brief. With Khrushchev solidly ensconced in 


-power, the custodians of the party line soon ~ 


appeared to shepherd those bold spirits back to 


‘the cells, now perhaps more comfortably furn- 


' ished, but. scarcely any easier te escape from ° 
- than before. 

_ The most illustrious of none unregenerate 
- survivors was Boris Pasternak. A writer of un- 
canny and original gifts, a man whom the 
younger generation of Russian poets acknow- 
ledged as their master, Pasternak easily ranks 
among the best lyric poets of this century. This 
ae in page wier Hig sX was intended as an 


+ 


Ae 


only an apt sense of emoticnal tone and a sense - 


im-_ 


“Subject Matter’, 


“pu 
devi us ‘ways as did the manuscript of 
Zhivago, to which it now serves as_ E 
-panion piece. 

The Essay is beautifully idee int 

by one of the translators of the novel, and p 

lished under the same imprint. It descri 

deftly, fleetingly, the intellectual and oa 

_world of Moscow round about 1900, in wt 

Pasternak’s talented Russo-Jewish family pla 

_a distinguished role. We have glimpses of Bor 

father, Leonid Pasternak the painter, feveris 
: completing the illustrations to the serial | pa 
~ Tolstoy’s Resurrection while the guard of" 

St. Petersburg express waits by the kitchen d 
to whisk them to the station; of the compx 
Scriabin out for a walk in the comntry | 4 a 
ping along the road like a stone skimmi: 
water’; of Tolstoy’s funeral and the ae 
acquaintanceship with Mayakovsky. — 

- Looking back over half a century, Paaiee 
refuses to defend his own first literary effo 
“I would not lift a finger to rescue more d 
a quarter of my writings from oblivion’, 
says, declaring Doctor Z hivago the only oon 
_which he is not ashamed. But his modesty m 
not lead us to fall for the lie often retailed 
foreigners in the Soviet Union and now | 
-about here in the West. by turncoats | 
Sholokhov and Ehrenburg, that ‘ until the f 
about Zhivago very few people had even he 
of his poetry, which appealed only to lovers 
the perverse and esoteric’. This falsehood 
nailed by Edward Crankshaw in his introd 
tion to this volume. To see what rubbish it 
we need only turn to Prince D. S. Mirsk 
History of Russian Literature, first publis 
more than thirty years ago, where Pasternak 
already compared as a poet with Donne ; 
Lermontov, as a prose stylist with Ma 
Proust. Even without the masterpiece wh 
crowns his life work, his poems and sho: 
stories would have secured his renown. 

The Bolshevik Revolution brought Russ 

writers a few delirious years of anarchy, exp 
ment, hunger. After Lenin’s death the pa 
tyrants close in. Yesenin, bard of the Russ 
“countryside, cuts his wrists and hangs hims 
“To put it plainly, writing was at an en 
Mayakovsky, idol of proletarian youth, sho 
himself. Worse is to come. In the Caucasus, 
Tiflis, Pasternak makes friends with two talen 
and charming Georgian poets, Titsian Tabi 
and Paolo Yashvili; both perish during 
_ purge of 1937, Yashvili by his own ha 
_ Another intimate friend, the poetess Tsvetae 
returning voluntarily from Paris, finds her: 
_ banished to a dismal provincial backwater whi 
‘starving, she hangs herself. Pasternak, at le 
liyed on. Of the last two decades, he now ‘Ss 
“one should write in such a way as to make 
hair rise and the heart falter’. This is what, 
Doctor Zhivago, he has ‘done for an car 
epoch. The time for a sequel is not yet. — 

_ These autobiographical notes serve, ania 
well, their modest, limited purpose. They ° 
be read for the light they throw on x 
ground, the character, the personal convict 
of a spiritual giant of our age, whose i 
up to now too often dudeds i 
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CREATING A NEW WORLD OF MUSICAL REALISM 


_ “His Master’s Voice”’, in relentless search for 
“€ver more perfect reproduction, now introduces 
"the MEISTERSINGER . . . a stereophonic radiogram 
‘for those who really appreciate, and can afford, 
_the supreme in sound entertainment. Here is all 
“the mtensity and richness of the concert hall 
performance brought to life in your own home. 
More than that, the MEISTERSINGER captures and 
recreates the very atmosphere of the music. 
Sound is all around you . . . sound as pure as 
‘crystal, and mellow as vintage wine. 
' ‘The superb four-speaker system covers the 
full range of frequency response, and the twin 
units allow infinite scope for positioning in every 


chance eg atnatiaes gpl. Introducing FALS MASTE 
0. 


R’S VOICE” 
“MEISTERSINGER’ STEREOPHONIC RADIOGRAM 1641 


Regd. Trade Mark of Magnificent cabinet, in matched veneers and rare burr walnut, is worthy of the fine equipment which it encloses— 
‘ making the MEISTERSINGER a really beautiful piece of furniture. Controls of the VHF|AM 
vadio are set in a ‘“drop-away’ panel to preserve the elegant lines of the fascia. I 25 GNS 


Full colour descriptive brochure available on request to; “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RADIO & TELEVISION SALES LTD., 21 Cavendish Place, London Wr 


For the man who 


really cares 
—the new 


Zs EIGHT 


Here’s a superb new Riley for the man who /¢Z 
really cares about motoring! Long, low, & 
elegant, spacious and luxurious. Instant we) 
surging power from the sports tuned twin 
_ carburetter 14 litre engine. 
- Pffortless high cruising 
speeds—low running costs. And 
_ suspension, steering, brakes—all designed 
and built to the traditional standard of 
_ Riley perfection. 


Sports tuned 13 litre engme 
with twin 8.U. Carburetters 
and a sensible fuel economy. 


Independent front suspension 
by coil springs and piston type 
shock absorbers. 


‘Look at the new Riley 4 Sixty Hight. Explore it! Drive it! 
ear is created for the man who really cares. 


Buery RILEY carries «a 


TWELVE MONTHS’ 
£7255 pus £303.48.24. P.P. TWELVE ON 
Duotone Colours extra by Europe's most comprehensive 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


RILEY MOTORS LTD, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. 
London Showrooms: 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41/46 Piccadilly, Wt. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Taking a Look 


So Mr. Wooprow Wyatt has been taking a 
look at Sandhurst (August 26) and at British 
football (September 2), has he? Well then, let 
us take a look at Mr. Woodrow Wyatt. The 
pattern of his programmes is constant. And his 
aim is single: by hook or by crook to unearth 
something dirty, disreputable, or disagreeable, 
and give it a public washing. To this end he asks 
a series of shamelessly angled questions, whose 
very form assumes the existence of the evil 
they are expected to uncover. Thus, ‘ Tell me, 
just how serious is this war between the Football 
League and the Football Association? ’ Or, “ Tell 
me, just why do British teams do so badly in 
Internationals?’ But the angling is so con- 
temptuously blatant that the intended victim is 
put on his guard at once and answers ‘ Oh, is 
there a war on? First I’ve heard of it’; or ‘Oh 
do they do badly? I shouldn’t have 
said so’. The baffled interviewer 
then cuts the discussion short at 
once and bustles off to put precisely 
the same questions-to somebody else, 
and to be met with just the same 
stalwart response. 

In fact, Mr. Wyatt is peculiarly 
unsuccessful. At Sandhurst he had 
two main themes: is Sandhurst 
geared to the age of nuclear war? 
and is there class prejudice against 
grammar-school intake? The first of 
these inquiries is meaty enough, and 
might have got him somewhere. But 
he ducked it and devoted almost all 
his energies instead to a dreary 
hammering at the second, and got 
exactly nowhere except with one old 
army ‘servant’ who, like so many 
of us, happened to be prejudiced in 
favour of the class to which he him- 
self did not belong. It was just the 
same this week. Mr. Wyatt’s only 
measure of success was over the 
question of players’ salaries—it is 
after all not difficult to get a man to 
agree that he would like to be paid 
more, But even then every player, 
without exception, stated with obvious sincerity 
that he was in it for the game and not for the 
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Billy Wright, interviewed by Woodrow Wyatt in his 
programme on the Football Association and the Football 
League 


oy all, 


money. And to one viewer at least 
their financial position seemed to 
demand no overwhelming concern; it 
was considerably sounder than that of 
a member of parliament. 

At the conclusion of his series of 
resounding non-successes Mr. Wyatt 
then sums up in his own cause and 
states that he has indeed uncovered 
many a terrible scandal. We are not 
convinced; and indeed the only 
pleasure to be derived from his 
programmes is in the spectacle of 
so many straight bats being applied 
to so much crooked bowling. My 
congratulations to Sandhurst and the 
football world, who both emerged 
most creditably. 

Other congratulations to: 
Freeman for all his 


John 
‘Face to Face’ 


programmes—it was John Huston on 
September 1. Mr. Freeman interviews 
the rest of them off the screen, in my 


John Downing as Jan Luven, a refugee, coming ashore: an incident in ‘ One 
Must Die”, the first in the series ‘ Spycatcher ’ on September 3 


opinion. He is invariably courteous. He is extra- 


ordinarily well primed. He is both understand- 


ingly sympathetic and self-effacing. Above 
he clearly wants to learn; and his 
subjects warmly respond to this; they feel 
it just as important to explain themselves 
clearly to Mr. Freeman as he evidently 
feels it to be to follow their explanations. 

To M. Vitold de Golish, for his remark- 
able pictures of Naga head-hunters and 
Padaung giraffe-women (September 2), 
evidently obtainable only by a combination 
of intuitive patience and personal courage; 
and to David Attenborough, the producer 
and narrator, for the very notable selection 
of far-off peoples and places with which 
he has regaled us this summer, To all con- 
cerned, for the exemplary presentation of 
the Eisenhower-Macmillan conversation. 
Strictly non-politically, to Dr. Charles 
Hill for his witty, well-humoured and 
(presumably) devastatingly effective party 
political broadcast. To the Poles and 
Hungarians for continuing to send us 


John Huston, interviewed by John Freeman in ‘ Face to Fai 


“=4 enchanting Children’s Hour ¢ 
toons. To ‘Lost without. Tra 
(September 3) for a decided i 
provement on recent form: the oj 
lines of the search for King -Joh 
treasure, now probably at least thi: 
feet. below soil level in land that 
no longer part of the Wash, wast 
as clear as it might have been, but 
least they avoided major irrelevan 
The mercury is falling, the dé 
is drawing in, and autumn is Co! 
suddenly with all her fruits 
‘Panorama’, ‘ What’s My Line: 
‘ This is Your Life’ (recommend 1 
this for nausea boiled in honey) 
and the voice of Eamonn Andre 
is heard in the land, bringing ple 

sure to many but not to me. 
HILary CORKE 


DRAMA 
‘The Millionaires: 


“COMMONPLACE IN FORM ... stuff 
matrimonial the dialogue 
raving lunacy from beginning 
end’. Such was Shaw’s immediate opinion 
The Millionairess, the second of three pla 
which, at the age of seventy-eight, he thre 
off in his spare moments during a tour of Ne 
Zealand. 

Clearly the old man was losing his grip. N 
even in his wildest contributions to The. Satu 
day Review or most. provokingly wrong-headi 
antics in the Prefaces had he ever made so 
an attack on a fine piece of writing. Each poi 
in the criticism is in flat opposition to the ] 
qualities. Formally it turns the conventions 
side out by making them a private joke b 
playwright and audience—in Act I the Fb 
gamous quartet meets in a solicitor’s office for 
good reason beyond. Shaw’s wish: to let 
talk. “What did you come for?’ asks — 
solicitor, as Blenderbland, the aspirant rer 
is leaving; and back comes the brazen 
‘TI totally forget; I don’t feel equal to any » 
this morning’. Even this piece of effronte 
appears slight when compared with the gloriot 
moment when Epifania, having bundled Blende 
bland down the steps of the ‘ Pig and Whistle 
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discharged her surplus energy 
the furniture, is confronted with 
range man in a fez who gives her 


Egyptian 
It sounds frivolous but it is not: 
eee the eiiies #9 So secure cat: 
is, and the calculated imcon- 
icy of the doctor’s arrival drives 
the crucial importance of the 
LSet 5 og Rhine 


meets its match in the doctor’s 
21 self-control. The matri- 
onial manoeuvring of these two is 
90ut as stuffy as the courtship of 
satharina and Petruchio, and the 
xeasured brilliance of the dialogue 
epitomized in a speech on marriage 
tamed heiress delivers in the last 
this is the most civilized 
tatement a playwright has made on 
he subject since Millamant’s reluc- 
ant capitulation in The Way of the 
orld. 

-If I am over-praising this play I 
yas given every inducement to do 
o by Victor Menzies’ s production (September 6). 
lis cast seemed in love with the language and 
ut it over with burnished precision, dwelling 
m its fastidious departures from the colloquial 
s if it were written ‘in an English equivalent 
f High German. William Mervyn’s bearded 
slenderbland, whether expanding unctuously in 
ipifania’s company or fuming impotently at 
er, retained the self-amusement and uncon- 
ealed relish which the charade-like character 
leeds to display; the doctor was played by 
Yonald Pleasence with a most subtle and per- 
uasive gravity. Dawn Addams in the name 
art played strictly by the book: Epifania is one 
f Shaw’s terrible Mrs. Pat Campbell women— 
umourless, sexually militant, and invincibly 
elfish. The trouble is that she is also supposed 
© be intelligent (there is that anachronistic 
pisode in the sweat shop which Shaw lifted 
rom Beatrice Webb’s youth and re-set in the 
lineteen-thirties), and Miss Addams was power- 
ess to reconcile that unlikely side of the charac- 
er with the portrait of immaculate detestability 
vith which she began her intimidating perform- 
nce. 

I can find little to say in favour of the 
daptation of Elizabeth Bowen’s novel The 
Jouse in Paris (September 1). There were two 
emarkably good child performances by Ingrid 
sylvester and Jeremy Ward. Pamela Brown 
Mayed exquisitely: she would do so with a page 
Hansard. Anne Allan and Julian Amyes, the 
idaptors, had departed from the usual principle 
f narrative and given their main attention to 
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Scene from Shaw’s The Millionairess, with (left to right) Thomas Heathcote 
as Alastair Fitzfassenden, Angela Crow'as Patricia Smith, Dawn Addams as 
Epifania Fitzfassenden, and David Markham as J ulius Sagamore 


evoking atmosphere. What one was intended to 
experience was the personality of the- house, a 
stale, melancholy air of inbred virginity. The two 
children alone in the over-furnished room were 
surrounded by ghosts; ghosts of a few momen- 
tous events and of an endless stretch of long, 
grey afternoons which perpetuate themselves in 
the oppressive ticking of a clock and the rap of 
old Mme Fisher’s stick on the floor above. 

This, plainly, was the effect Mr. Amyes was 
after in his script and in his production. But the 
house remained as. obstinately without resonance 
as a sounding-board torn out of a grand piano. 
Clumsy introduction of flash-backs (and some 
really crude photography) partly accounted for 
this; but the root cause lay in the unselective 
handling of material. A great quantity of in- 
formation about characters was introduced, but 
although it was heavily charged emotionally it 
failed to genetate interest in them or to account 
satisfactorily for their singularly arbitrary and 
unpleasant behaviour. Leopold, aged ten, is an 
insufferable brat because his parents abandoned 
him. All right, that takes care of him. Why did 
his parents abandon him? Because his father 
killed himself, Why did he do that? Because: he 
was weak. Why was he weak? No answer to 
that one. It is one of a number of nagging 
questions left over at the end of a script that 
spent ninety minutes making interminable pre- 
liminaries to a drama that never came. 

Spycatcher, a series based on the counter- 
espionage work of Colonel Oreste Pinto, looks 
promising on the strength of its first episode 


ngric Sylvester as Henrietta and Jeremy Ward as Leopold in The House in Paris, from the novel by 
Elizabeth 


John Cura 
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(September 3). Conducted almost 
entirely in formal interviews in a 
drab little office, it combined a per- 
sonal tragedy with a brisk walkover 
for M.1.5. This implicit irony found 
no reflection in the hawk-like fea- 
tures of Bernard Archard. 
IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Shakespeare Unseen 


‘Mr. Peter WatTTs’s production of 

Shakespeare’s The Winters Tale 
(Third, September 2) revealed the 
play as one of those which are better 
heard than seen. The break in the 
dramatic line which occurs when 
the sermon on the kind of tyranny 
that is bred by suspicion develops 
a pantomime conclusion did not 
seem so sharp as it does when the 
play is seen. Mr. Harry Andrews’s 
Leontes moved very subtly from the 
hardness of tyranny to the softness 
of repentance. His handling of the 
development in Leontes’s attitudes 
of mind brought out the consistent 
virtues of Hermione who emerged, by the 
medium of Miss Joan Hart’s voice, as one of 
Shakespeare’s most successful women. The play 
had never struck me before as a work conceived 
in the round but Mr. Watts’s handling of it 
showed it to be much more compact than I had 
thought it to be. The broadcasting medium came 
to the author’s aid im the last act and made the 
reappearance of Hermione as a statue or picture 
(the text is curiously inconsistent on this point) 
much more credible. Her appearance has always 
seemed to bend the faculty of belief, and its 
relative success on this occasion suggested that 
it may have once been intended to be a false 
reincarnation. Though the text nowhere sug- 
gests that her death was a sham, it occurred to 
me that it may well have been intended as one. 
A couple of asides would make it into a ruse 
and her subsequent reappearance would then 
seem miraculous to Leontes only. 

Having started such a textual hare, I must 
leave it circling to commend Mr. Watts for his 
choice of actors. The shepherds and rustics had 
West Country flavour in their voices, which was 
more palatable and more sensible than the tradi- 
tional Waterloo Road cockney. 

Mr. R. D. Smith’s swift setting of Mr. 
Clifton Robinson’s The Ratcatcher (Home, Sep- 
tember 3) in one of Britain’s lesser colonies 
and some exceptionally good dialogue which 
satirized colonial administrators gave me high 
hopes. The play opened with District Com- 
missioner Coleman (Mr. Frank Partington) 
greeting Mulligan (Mr. James McLoughlin), an 
Irish engineer who has been sent to the colony 
to work on a silage project. The government’s 
policy has however changed and Mulligan, who 
has naive ideas about colonial work, is shocked 
by Coleman’s cynical acceptance of a state of 
inaction, His dissatisfaction is placed on one 
side while Coleman and the colony’s Chief 
Secretary (Mr. Geoffrey Wincott) debate the 
niceties of colonial rule with the local Macchia- 
velli, Francis (Mr. Lionel Ngakane), who has 
university degrees ahd an ambition to be the 
colony’s. first Prime Minister. 

They decide-shrewdly that power rests with 
the possessor of an intact grain store and when 
they realize that the existing store needs a rat- 
catcher they appoint Mulligan. But Mulligan 
cannot accept their easy ‘shelving of social 
responsibility and when a woman. gets into 
trouble with a crocodile he goes to her aid. He 
drowns, and Coleman’s studious lack of con- 
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THE LISDeN Es 


Eee... it’s wet! 


So deliciously, clingingly wet that it has taken the young 
lady’s breath away. And yet, this wetness of water is 
relative. For many modern industrial processes to be fully 
efficient, water must be made wetter still by breaking 
down the surface tension, so that it flows easily into every 
tiny crevice and soaks in thoroughly. 

Marketing and advising on the use of products that make 
water wetter is the main preoccupation of the Shell 
Chemicals’ Detergents Department. By far the best 
known and most widely used industrial liquid detergents 
are the ‘Teepol’ range. Together with the nonionic 
‘Nonidet’ products, they have scores of applications 
throughout industry both for cleaning and maintenanceand 
wherever wet processing is involved. ‘Lensex’ detergents, 


another Shell commercial range, are specially made for 
textile scouring and commercial laundering. 

Today Shell are not only the biggest producers of wetting 
agents and synthetic detergents (anionic and nonionic) for 
industry but they also supply the basic materials and 
intermediates used in the manufacture of many of today’s 
household washing and cleaning products. 

If you have any task involving wet processing, or if you 
have any problems concerning the use of chemicals, 
industrial or agricultural, Shell will probably be able to 
help you. It’s easy to find out. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. 
Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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‘Mullican ‘was not made sufficiently 


fattentive ears. One of the snags of writing 
dio is that the author must always repeat 
If if he wants his point to go home. Mulli- 
s Mr. Robinson’s hero but the sparkle 
Sleman’s dialogue nearly obscured this fact. 
iss Kathleen Sully undertook the difficult 
‘¢ converting her novel Merrily to the 
(Home, August 31), and succeeded. It 
a story about the occupants of a Brighton 
‘ding house and succeeded because Miss 


Each one of these scenes was exception- 


-an aged couple woke everybody up when 
BoA ut. of bed: the fear and shame of the 
derer on the min; the pathetic singing of 
Slowzy girl at the talent contest; the tongue- 
‘middle-aged bachelor trying to make love 
woman who is too sad for love. There was 
of the usual bathos and none of the 


tuation, Mr. Frederick Bradnum produced. 


His adaptation of The Wrong Box by 
ert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne 
me, August 31) preserved the jovial humour 
i macabre romp. Why do we always enjoy 
ies about bodies ee sent through the post? 
lan RODGER 


— SPOKEN WORD 
3 ~Uprooted 


‘DOUBT WE HAVE all felt it, on entering an 
to-date block of flats, whether they were of 
“luxury” or the “ utility ’ variety: a sudden 
essness, a sense of boarding some vast, silent 
, too big to give any hint of movement, or 
cing an intruder in some incalculable institu- 
\—convent, hospital, prison—a closed com- 
nity without ritual or even inter-communica- 
is. But in the empty corridors, carpeted or 
ced, a continuous, dangerous interplay of 
man nerves is on the alert. Is suicide being 
litated in No. 5? Is the man in No. 11 a 
? And what are the repetitive, slightly maniac 
ses that go on overhead in No. 26? . 

aving in such places certainly constitutes one 
the sharper features of the modern, urban 
Id, from Moscow to Montevideo, What effect 
as on humanity is a very considerable ques- 
i—even if it may never hit headlines. How 
egin to understand it was well exemplified in 
rogramme compiled and narrated by Kate 
rington, and produced by Anthony Thwaite 
igust 30, Home). Calling itself The Flats, it 
trived indirectly to illustrate the whole prob- 
while keeping, enough, to one— 
haps extreme—example. This was a ‘new 
elopment area, somewhere in London’ (on 
east side?), where a whole community of 
ple living in condemned tenements were 


receive them. Their reactions were signi- 


See 
to 


7 worked on the creation of a succession of 

s -in the aesthetic stratosphere of the architect. And 
good and could have stood on its own.’ 
icularly moving was the party that developed - 


zaltz that one often associates with this kind 


Ir. Giles Cooper always seems to enjoy his — 


yee eke 


of tenants: the woman who ‘sat and cried all 
day” for five wecks after moving, the man with a 


‘ giggle of nervous hatred in his voice, the resident 
d his death came rather too suddenly — 


doctor who had a concerned but helpless insight 


~.into everybody’s feelings—and the architect who 
_ dismissed all the complaints with technicalities. 
The latter, appropriately enough, had a muffled, 


extra- voice, suggesting some planetary 
visitant. All specifications had been carefully 
worked out, all the human units inhabiting the 
new blocks ‘of flats had been adequately catered 


~for. As for style, well, the building was distinctly 


different from blocks of similar size, say, in 
But these tenants were not equipped to breathe 


as their grumbles increased in pointlessness, it 
seemed to me more and more obvious that what 
really troubled them was something vital which 
they could not put a name to. Specification had 


gone a little too far, and defeated its own effi- 


ciency. A human element of growth and develop- 
ment in the structure was missing, and a kind 
of paralysis ‘ensued. These people could neither 


live together nor apart. Even after five years, 


social life could only be stimulated with the 
help of a Tenants’ Association. : 

This programme avoided any easy emphases 
or highlights. But in the end it made a deeper 
impression than some more obviously lively 
affairs. Neither qualification could apply, unfor- 
tunately, to “Twenty Years Ago’ (September 1, 
Home) a commemoration of the outbreak of the 
second world war, which had all the obligatory 
atmosphere of an anniversary occasion. Viewing 


_ the great catastrophe from the important and 
~ official angles, with a diminuendo to the less im- 


portant but still more or less official ones, this 
seemed to me to show up all the defects and 
none of the advantages of a composite, scripted 
programme, and left me wondering why the 
participants were not allowed simply to talk 
about their memories instead. As it was, none of 
the memories came to life. 

More vitality informed a_ straightforward 
piece about Victoria Station—the third in the 
series ‘ Exits and Entrances’, compiled by René 
Cutforth, and produced by Robert Pocock 
(September 2, Home). Here anyone and every- 
one employed about the place was allowed to 
have his own characteristic say, and skilful cut- 
ting and fitting together made up an admirable 

Liveliness in extremis seemed, on the other 
hand, to amimate ‘ Echo and Narcissus’, Donald 
Cotton’s ‘ play on words’ (repeated September 1, 
Third) which certainly deserved a prize for unre- 
mifting, $ sesquipedalian paronomasia. 

Davip Pau 


MUSIC 


Infinite Space 


LISTENING TO the mew Swedish opera Aniara 
as it came over the air from the Edinburgh 
Festival on Saturday night proved to be not 
so formidable a task as one had feared. Helped 
by Mr. Robert Layton’s article on the music 
(LasTENER, August 27) and by Mr. Ian Rodger’s 


_ Third Programme talk on Harry Martinson’s 


epic poem on which the opera by Karl-Birger 
Blomdahi is based, one came to the actual per- 
formance with a fair knowledge of what to 
expect. Inevitably one had to forgo a great deal, 


_ listening thus to the sound alone, as the space- 

ship ‘ Aniara’ hurtled through the void on its 
- way from the nuclear-contaminated Earth to 
Mars, with its human cargo of 8,000 souls—all . 


doomed, when the ship is struck by meteorites, 
to hideous, slow extinction. 
‘Twenty years lay before these men and 


_ women, although how the-span of this fearful » 


SRN ake” cack “sreniicnt “iat iticht ithe 
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theatre within the space of two hours was a 
matter one was forced to take on trust. No hint 
of that extraordir passage of time, so central 
to the plot, came to my-’ears; the music con- 
veyed nothing of that to me, and so the whole 
of the important second act left me bewildered 
and confused. Yet this was the moment of 
extreme tension, the fragmentation of the human 
soul faced with the inescapable horror of solar 
space. Had I not read the tale beforehand I 
should have been not only confused but bored 
while Blomdahl’s music filled out that second 
hour with the same clever tricks as he had 
already shown in the first act. 

In fact, the music made a very weak impact 
and after two days one’s memory finds little 
to draw upon. Some of the more unusual 
sounds, perhaps, especially the effective elec- 
tronic stuff at the end of the first act and at 
the start of the second; effective as raw sound 
of a rather strange texture here and there. Cer- 
tain moments of outstandingly good perform- 
ance also by the Royal Opera from Stockholm, 
such as the chorus in the first act or the attrac- 
tive sound of a high, cool, clear tenor soloist, 
or the last song of the last passenger to die, 
fading. into the sound and then into the 
silence of galactic space; such things made 
listening that evening worth while, but they 
were rare delights. 

The last of the programmes of chamber 
music by Dmitri Shostakovich, when the sixth 
string quartet was played (a remarkably fine per- 
formance by the Carmirelli Quartet) came 
twenty-four hours before a performance (Tues- 
day, September 1, also Third Programme) of 
his fifth symphony by the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra urtder Sir Malcolm Sargent, as the 
second part of that evening’s Promenade Con- 
cert. The close contiguity of these two works 
was illuminating; their dates should be noted, 
the symphony 1937, a year before Shostakovich 
turned for the first time to the string quartet 
as a vehicle for his more abstract thought; and 
the sixth string quartet 1956. In the meantime 
he produced more and larger symphonies (so at 
least the ear registered the expansiveness of these 
works) while at the same time concentrating his 
thought, as though by a deliberate effort of will, 
within the bounds of chamber music. Since both 
the string quartet and the symphony were given 
last week, superlatively excellent performances, 


-one was able to assess the development of the 


composer’s technique of expression particularly 
closely. In the first place, both are large works 
but whereas the symphony sounds increasingly 
bloated and wearisome, the string quartet still 
keeps a quality of freshness. 

It is the sixth and, as far as is known, the 
latest of Shostakovich’s works of that type and 
it is curiously and surprisingly simple, an easy 
work to hear, an agreeable work to which to give 
undivided attention. The music flows naturally, 
one might say, created by thought processes un- 
hindered by any deliberate sophistication. 
Almost the composer seems to be wooing his 
public and if there be any truth in that sug- 
gestion, he has come a long way from the fifth 
symphony of nine years before when, it is said, 
he was at pains to come close to the Soviet 
musical fraternity and write a work which would 
not only be quickly comprehensible by one and 
all in Russia then but would make amends for 
the sins of ‘formalism’ with which the Soviet 
state had charged him. The fifth symphony may 
have that kind of message for a Russian of 
Shostakovich’s era; but listening to it last week 
it seemed to have less popular appeal than the 
sixth string quartet, where he appears positively 
to caress our senses, instead of, as in the epoch- 
making fifth symphony, bludgeoning us into 
wearied aquiescence by what comes in time (and 
each time more quickly) to sound a needless 


repetition of savehe. that have little i 


‘ _ viduality. The. sixth quartet has that kind of 


genial simplicity which one finds in Dvofak; 
the fifth symphony shows the influence OF 
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The First Piano Contarte: 


BARTOK’S THREE PIANO con- 
certos have become popular in 
the inverse of their order of composition. 


Differences in the technical demands of the ~ 


three works, as well as in their musical accessi- 
bility, account for the slower acceptance of the 
earlier two concertos. No. 3, gentle in tone and 
idiom, was composed with Bartok’s wife in mind 
as the performer, and is technically fairly re- 
strained. The other two, in a vigorous, percus- 
sive and harmonically severe neo-classical style, 
were written for Bartok himself to play, and are 
technically formidable. He Was a virtuoso, and 
if he had been a slightly less good and more 
conservative composer he would probably be 
known now as one of the great pianist-composers 
in the line of Busoni or Rakhmaninov. This was 
certainly the career that was foreseen for him 
by many, including probably himself, when he 
went to Paris in 1905 to compete for the Rubin- 
stein Prize as a pianist and composer (in the 
second category with his Rhapsody, Op. 1—then 
called Konzertstiick—for piano and orchestra). 
But when he did not take a prize in either 
section he was disappointed much more by the 
rejection of his composition than by his lack of 
- success as a performer, and from that moment 
kept the composer detached from the virtuoso 
executant for many years. He did not write an 
extended work for piano solo, or any work at all 
for piano and orchestra for more than twenty 
years, and no work for piano with any other 
instrument until the two sonatas for violin and 
piano in 1921 and 1922. : 
He used his own instrument during his mext 
‘period mainly for setting and popularizing folk 
songs and for harmonic and other idiomatic ex- 
periments. Among the eighteen piano works, 
comprising more than 200 pieces that he wrote 


between 1905 and 1920, there are over 150 folk- 


song arrangements, no large-scale forms, and not 
more than a dozen pieces that contain any 
virtuoso-writing. Only after his reputation as a 
composer in other fields had long been firmly 
established did he produce, in 1926, his first 
major work for piano solo, the Sonata, and re- 


turn to the medium of piano with orchestra, for 


_~ the Concerto No. 1, composed later in the same 
‘year. 
_. These two works, which are very closely 

related to each other, and the other piano pieces 

of the same year (the Suite, Out of Doors and. 
the Nine Little Pieces), in which Bartok used up > 
discarded ideas from the Sonata, began a new 

- phase in his development as a composer, after 
- several almost barren years following the two 

violin sonatas (which as some of the very few— 

and in Barték’s own later opinion not altogether | 
successful—attempts by any composer during the 

‘ expressionist’ period at large-scale abstract in- | 

strumental works, had been a prophetic gesture 


_ in the same direction). The new pieces inspired - 


by the neo-classical movement and particularly 
_by the example of Stravinsky (a powerful in- 
fluence on Bartok for many years) were at the 
extreme from the violin sonatas in their concise- 


ness, economy and clarity of expression, and are. 
~*~ similarly 


‘isolated in ~Bartok’s output, since 


Niahles: his length; his excessive feiatie on. Fats 
same kind of harping on the same type of string, 


without Mahler’s childish melodic charm. It isa M 
quiphony that demands considerable devotion 
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Bartok and he Piano Concerto 


By COLIN MASON 


will be brancleset at 730 p.m. on Thursday, September 7 (Third) 


immediately after them he began to revert to a> 


more expansive and relaxed style, in which the 


neo-classical lines are relieved by idiomatic and. 


expressive mannerisms and digressive episodes 


in his earlier style. In the Sonata and Concerto. 


there are almost no such passages. The orches- 
tral writing in the Concerto is also more sparing 


in its use of effects of colour than that of 
Bartok’s later works, though the slow movement. 
is one of his most remarkable instrumental. 


experiments. It is a study for piano and per- 


cussion, with an additional contrapuntal chorus 
‘for woodwind in the central section. The per- 


cussion part is for three players, and every note 
is marked with a number referring to a list at 


the beginning of the score specifying nine 


different ways of striking the instruments. It is 
an astonishing movement, almost more imagina- 


tive and fascinating in sonority, even though. 


more restricted in its percussive resources, than 
the later Sonata for two pianos and percussion. 

One of Bartdk’s intentions in writing the 
Concerto, as well as the solo piano works of 


1926, was to provide for himself as an executant. - 


Now that he was clear of all danger of the label 
‘ pianist-composer ’ he wanted some major works 
with which he could meet the many demands 
for him to appear as interpreter of his own 
works. But as with the Rhapsody twenty years 


earlier he was disappointed in the reception of 
the Concerto. The idiom was found forbidding, ~ 


and performance difficult. When he went to 
America in 1927 to play it in New York, the 


- conductor Mengelberg could not prepare it in 
_ the rehearsal-time available, and he had to fall 


back on the youthful Rhapsody instead. This 
was one of Bartok’s reasons for his writing the 
Second Piano Concerto a few years later. In a 


note on the later work published i in a Swiss’ 


journal in 1939, he wrote: 


I composed my First Piano Gonctste in 1926. “ 


I regard it as a successful work, _though its 
texture is rather difficult—it might in fact be 
called very difficult—both for the orchestra and 
for the audience. Some years later, in 1930-31, 
I therefore wanted, in my © Second Piano 
Concerto, to write a kind of complementary, 
contrasting piece, with fewer difficulties for the 
orchestra, and more attractive thematic material. 
This intention explains the more popular and 
lighter cast of most of the themes in the piece. 


In its lightness it sometimes almost recalls one 
of my youthful works, the orchestral suite Op. 3. _ 


Barték’s idea of a light and popular style was 
not widely accepted by the public, and the 
Second Concerto was hardly more successful, 
in a popular sense, than the First. He never 


‘wrote another concerto for himself, and when 


he did so for his wife in his last year, his 
idiom had become so’ euphonious that he’ did 


not need to make any deliberate attempt at a 


‘more attractive’ style—though when the Third 


Concerto appeared after. his death there was a — 
_ feeling in some quarters that he had in fact 
done so. In the light of his note on the Second _ 
Concerto, this appears quite Possible, though 


: Bartok’s 


Cone that there is no ‘change. of tempo. 
middle section, only an intensification 


In this sense the slow movements. of all 


no less than them, to stir and deligh 


to favour, as is not impossible), Barték 
. certain now, after a lifetime of disappoin 


~ particularly true of ‘He middle r movemen 
is identical in form, with slow outer se 
neal for strings, | and an agitated a 


cocturih style. The middle | 
ment of No. 1 is of the same form and 


tone and thickening of the texture 
gradual introduction of the full woodwind 


concertos might be described as different 
sions of the same piece. And with a 
greater excess of simplification ’ the sam 
perhaps be said of the three concertos as 
plete works. For despite Barték’s commen Ss 
the ‘difficulty’ of No. 1, it is a pianistic 
brilliant and musically exhilarating work, 
general emotional and musical character al 
instrumental tone somewhere between those 
Nos. 2 and 3. Barték undoubtedly ~ intend 


ordinary concerto-loving listenet. == .252°5 4 
Now that this intention has begun, thit 
years late, to be fulfilled, and the magnificen 
and effectiveness of No. 1 to be generally 
nized, it will probably come to be ally a 
the greatest of the three works, and the 
popular of them. No. 3, after its early | 
larity, has recently lost ground slightly in fava 
of the other two, but this may be only a t 
porary setback while they are establishing 
selves. When all three are equally famili 
probably No. 2, if any, that will be found 
quite equal to the others. But whether i 
with two works or three (and it might ev 
four if the early Rhapsody were to be restor 


in this field, of a Permanent place amon 
papier masters of the piano concerto. 


Valediction 


When you go from me, I now 

Never think you will return. _ 
Not because I think you spurn 
_ What you leave; but knowing pees a 


Bullets miss the empty air: 
_ Which, though thin and delicate, — ig 
Makes our vital breath, and —s 44 
p2While we live, we always share. 


Cee in . their random dance, 
_ Right until, ad time is done,” 5 
~ Circuit smoo 


. But they run 
‘ casemate | igno orance. 
at through whit 8G: jae pritiud 5 


“ti 
~ 


4; 


whereas No. 2 was intended as a ‘contrast’ to : 


No. 1, No. 3 was perhaps intended as another — 
solution of the ptoblem of No. 2. This seems - 


HE sane | 
ent é 


ATE GALLERY and 


‘Wed, ‘Fri, ‘Sat. 10-6 
me Thurs. 10-8 Sun. 26 
dmigsion 


28.64. (Tate Gallery) 
ots. (arts Council Gallery) 


Council of 


arranged for the 
urope by ‘Arts Council of Great Britain = 


CJ Writing Pay! | 


Are. you interested ‘in spare-time 
riting ? Freelance journalism or 


‘creative hobby—handsomely rewarded. 
| But, editors demand professional 


, theyll consider your work, 

_ This i is where IGS comes in. The ICS 
_ Home Study Writing Course gives you 
experienced, individual tuition in the. 
tricks of the trade’—saving you 
years of wasted effort. And you can | 
earn “good money while learning! _ 
‘Write now for FREE BOOK 
“Writing for Profit & Pleasure’ to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


'Y OF COVENTRY 


ee, 


short story writing is an cociting. | ; 


technique and craftsmanship before 


' | and paint? 
| the pleasure of your friends who 
| can—and the money some make? 
Now you can learn to be a real» 
| artist in a few months, in your 
| own home, through the world- 


lnveskt 7 ‘STATE’ 


fR\ Success eli secu rity 


ee 
* 

No Depreciation 

% 


pee 


ieee TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


Equal to £8.3. 4% gross where standard rate — 
applies. GUARANTEED 


TERM SHARE INVESTMENT ; 
PERIOD NNT 3 YEARS 


- 41%, NETT 


INGOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


investment shares subject to one month notice 
_ of withdrawal, equal to £7.7.0% gross where 


FOR A FIXED 


standard rate applies. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
MAXIMUM 


SECURITY 


| Over 28 yoors of progressive expansion 


Full particulars from the Secretary: 


THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 


_ 9 State House, 26 Upper Brook St., Park Lane, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8161 


os great ae ARTISTS 


Don’t you wish you could draw 
Haven’t you envied 


| famous Paris A.B.C. School of 
Art. 

The secret is you reap all the 
| benefit of studying under famous 
French artists by post. Your 


|| Iessons come (in English, of 


his criticisms and suggestions 
| direct to you. ems, |: 


THE PARIS A.B.C. SCHOOL OF ART 


iad 124), ail PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


You will be astonished how: 


quickly you progress; how soon 
your amateur efforts take on the 
real professional touch. 


Send this form today 


You owe it to yourself to learn 
more about the wonderful train- 
ing. Send this coupon with a 3d. 
stamp to the London Office or 


write for a free copy of its 


intensely interesting, profusely 
illustrated 32-page Brochure 
today! _ 


FREE COUPON - 


The Faris ABC School of Art 
@ept. 124), 211 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Please send ae copy of your new 


For a quarter of a century the 
Cancer Relief Fund has been 
assisting Britain’s most needy 
sufferers from cancer, and its 
payments to them now exceed 
£80,000 a year, 


On Sunday, the 13th Sep- 
tember, 
MISS BARBARA KELLY 

will appeal for this important 
work, which relies entirely on 
voluntary gifts and subscrip- © 
tions. So please listen-in at 
8.25 p.m. (B.B.C. Home Ser- 
vices), or, failing this, send a 
gift to National Society for 
Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


SHORT STORY 
CONTEST 
200 PRIZES 


This annual competition, sponsored by THE 
WRITER, aims to discover new talent... begin- 
ners who can meet the ever-increasing ‘demand 
by British editors for fresh material. By 
entering this competition—in itself, easy and 
interesting—you may well make a successful 
start in the writing of saleable stories. 


_ 200 PRIZES MUST BE WON 


From the ist Prize of Ten Guineas to the 
200th Prize of ‘an evening with THE WRITER'S 
editor ’’, there are valuable awards to be won. 
| You have every chance of winning one of 
these unique prizes...and of making real 
headway in profitable freelance writing. 


Write for full particulars; there is no obligation. 
Non willy also. receive a free copy of THE 


| WRITER. Write now. 


THE WRITER 
124, New Bond Street, London, W.1; 


Learn 


ESPERANTO 


The international language which 
is learnt ‘ar more quickly than any 
other language. There are evening 
classes and study groups in many 
_towns. For only £1 you can have 
a complete correspondence 
course, including text book, 
dictionary and correction of | 
exercises. Send today. 
Or, write first for information 
about Esperanto. Send stamp to:— 


CEPT. 1.6. 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOC. INC. 
140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 


La 
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Bridge Forum 


More Safety. Plays and Card Combinations 


LAST WEEK WE ILLUSTRATED the 
general principle that a low card 
should be led when a finesse is about to be 
attempted. There are, however, exceptions to 
that principle. 


(a) Q542 
AJ9763 


In (a) it would be against the odds to play 
to drop the lone King. If the three missing cards 
are divided 2-1 there are two chances that the 
King is guarded against one that it is not. 
Having decided to finesse, the correct card to 
lead is the Queen. If the East hand holds 
K 10 8, West’s void will be exposed on the first 
round and the second finesse will be marked: if 
a small card is led on the first round and the 
Jack is successfully finessed, East’s K 10 will 
make a trick. 

Likewise in (b) the lead of the Queen on the 
first round guards against West holding all miss- 
ing cards in the suit. If he does, the K J 8 will 
still constitute a tenace over the 10 9 x—a tenace 
which would have been destroyed if the first 
lead had been small to the K J 8 3. The same 
situation exists with A Q 8 x x opposite J x x x. 
By leading the Jack first time it is possible to 
restrict the losses to one trick when all four are 


(b) KJ 83 
Q7542 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


THE*CLESSFENER 


held’ in the same hand. The play of the Jack 
in this last situation, when one trick and not 
more than one can be lost, is a genuine safety 
play: 
King a trick will be lost which might have been 
saved had a small card been led: but if all four 
missing cards are over the Jack the loss will be 
limited to one trick instead of two, and if all 
four were in the other hand the loss of two 
tricks could not be avoided. - 

There are many situations too where the 
dictates of safety require the finesse to be dis- 
regarded. One that most good players would 
recognize is: 


AQ 1086 7542 


If the declarer can afford to lose one trick and 
not two, and has adequate entries, the safety play 
is to lay down the ace and then lead towards 
the Queen: this play will result in the loss of 
two tricks only when it was unavoidable. If no 
trick can be lost the finesse of the Queen offers 
the best chance. 

A rather less obvious one which might catch 
out a number of experienced players is the 
following: 


AQ6542 J3 
The loss of one trick is unavoidable: to take the 
best chance of not-losing more than one the ace 


and» TE R ENS ERE ESE 


if the Jack is covered by the singleton. 


SEPTEMBER 10 1 


> 


should be played on the first round. If the 
is led and covered by the single King, or 
small card is led to the Queen and that 
the single King, two tricks will have been 
where the safety play would have limited the 
to one. 

And finally, one which intrigued many 
teners and readers earlier in the year, and mi 
a number of experts: 


A973: KJ42 


The normal play, if trying to make the ma 
mum number of tricks, is to lead the ace @ 
then play small, intending to finesse the J 
Curiously, this is not the recommended 
when it-is essential to make either three or fi 
tricks. If the declarer can afford to lose one 
not two tricks the safety play is to lead the 
and continue small towards the A 9 x with? 
intention of finessing the nine if an honour di 
not appear: this guards against Q 10 x x 
either hand. If, with the same combination, | 
declarer must make all four tricks, his best p. 
is to lead small and finesse the Jack on the fi 
round: this may entail the loss of two tri 
instead of one when the Jack loses to the sin 
Queen, but it will be the only way to take 
four tricks if the single Queen is under the K 
Next week’s article will discuss communication pla 


Photographs from a B.B.C. Competition 


The winning entries in categories A and B of the ‘holiday snapshot’ competition held by the programme ‘ Mainly for Women” in B.B.C. T elevisi 
are published below. The winning photograph in category C (the best family snapshot) will be published next week 


The winning entry in category A, the holiday fashion section: 
Mr, Thomas Lynch of Sunderland, Co, Durham. The judge was the fashion photograph: 
photographer, Mr. Norman Parkinson 


taken by ‘Gone for a Paddle’: 


the winning entry in category B, for the 1u 
taken by Mr, mires East of Beltate "The 
Margaret Harker, President of the Royal Ph aioe 
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sho: pickle their cucumbers in, 


recipes are all the spiced — 
seems to know any, alterna- 


ee by dehicotessen 
D from Scandinavia 
Eur d the herb which gives 
distinctir flavour is dill. The. 
in brine as an alternative 


English ones of the pre-Mrs. — 


entirely practical for use today. The — 
particular instance is to get the 
‘buy dill seed easily from shops 


is the leaf and not the seed that — 
a pickling cucumbers, Dill, how- 

sy to grow. and the Plants easy to 
‘rom herb nurseries. The recipe for dill 
cas ae in brine is given in the 


vinegar. In our recipe > 


; Sloe process, _ here is” an ir 
Docddich dressing for fresh cucumber using dill 


seed. 

Infuse about a teaspoonful of pounded dill 
seed in 4 gill (7 or 8 tablespoons) of boiling 
water. Cool and strain. Add to it 4 tablespoons 
of vinegar, 14 teaspoons of salt, and. 1% table- 


spoons of sugar. Shake well together until the 


¥ 


pickles are to be found Ste 


sugar is dissolved. Slice the cucumber very 
thinly ifideed and put it in a jam jar. Pour on 


the liquid and leave several hours, shaking ~ 


occasionally. Remove, drain, and arrange’ for 
serving. If you like your cucumber crisp, do not 
-marinate in the ae but — dress it just 
__ before serving. 


The Blackberry Harvest 


often yield interesting pickle There seem to be unusually large quantities of 


blackberries ready for picking just now, and I 
have made a list of uses for them. Starting with 
the old stand-bys, bramble jelly and apple and 


good variety of dried herbs; but one _ blackberry pie, let us go on to blackberry vinegar, 
y fresh dill in any ordinary ‘shopping blackberry syrup (excellent, this, for using with 


milk shakes and ice cream all through the 
winter), blackberry pickle and chutney, and 
blackberry wine. Recipes for these can be found 
in The A.B. of Preserving, obtainable from 
H.M. Stationery Office, and in various Women’s 
Institute publications. 

Then there is summer, or, rather, autumn 


0 boiling ae and skim, Wash ade -pudding—delicious made with a sieved purée of 


Seer with a layer of grape leaves ad a 
dill, and repeat till all are used. Cover 
th cabbage leaves and set weight on 


sparent and almost amber-coloured ’. 


_ can be bought, or begged from friends 


"Crossword No. 1,528. 


i : LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Si 


ee 7 art i” 


gets rid of pips. For a chilly day a steamed 
blackberry suet-crust pudding, with or without 
apple, is very cheering. By the way, when cook- 


(Sc stone). Pour on the brine and let ing apple with blackberry always cook the apple 
. After 2 or 3 weeks the cucumber should 


slightly first. A blackberry flan topped with 
meringue, decorated with whole blackberries, is 


y recipes for dill pickle use vine leaves— pretty to look at and particularly good to eat: 


lich _ something in the fragrant nuttiness of the black- 
; vines—but these can be omitted if berries sets off the meringue to perfection. To 
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make this, bake the flan case blind, fill up with 


sary. 
anyone foo the Cabination: of dill and _large perfect blackberries sprinkled with a very 
be: nevertheless cere ici to a on 


little sugar, top with meringue and set in a cool 


_ Mathemosaic. : 


Editor’ s decision is final. 
Capital letters denote _ across lights: small letters, 
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oven for about an hour. Decorate with whole s 


berries before serving with cream. 
If you get home from blackberrying too late 
to deal with your blackberries spread them in a 


_ single layer on a dish and sprinkle them lightly — 


with sugar. This will keep them overnight, 
although it is second best to using them at once. 
You can also seize the excuse for eating them 
raw with cream and sugar, or with a curd cheese 
whipped with cream (or top of the milk) and 
caster sugar.— Today’ 


Notes on Contributors 


CHRISTOPHER RALLING (page 377): B.B.C. 
producer in Southampton; has recently 
spent a year in Australia as a Fellow of 
the British Memorial Foundation 

Evan Luarp (page 379): Research Fellow of 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford University |~ 


JOHN SHARP (page 383): Headmaster of the 
Prince Rupert School, Wilhelmshaven, 
Western Germany; formerly one of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools . 

MaurIcE CRANSTON (page 385): political 
scientist; author of Freedom—A New | 
Analysis, fohn Locke—A Biography, etc. 

R. A: LYTTLETON, F.R.S. (page 387): Stokes 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and Fellow of St. John’s College; 
author of The Comets and their Origin, 
The Modern Universe, etc. 

M. I. Frnvey (page 389): Lecturer in 
‘Classics, Cambridge University, and | 
Fellow of Jesus College; author of The 
World of Odysseus is 

JAMES BONE, C.H. (page 391): London editor 
of The Manchester Guardian, 1912-1945; 
author of Edinburgh Revisited, The Lon- 
don Perambulator, London Echoing, etc. 

R. A. GREEN (page 396): Lecturer in 
Veterinary Anatomy, Cambridge University 

Coun MASON (page 412): music critic of 
The Guardian; author of Bartok 


By Tyke 


Prizes (for the first three correct tection opened): book tokens, value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


ing date: first post on 1 Thursday, September 1%: Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor 
F treet, es i Ww. 1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all peers connected with the crosswords the 


aA a -~ 


1st prize: F. J. Berry (Bromley); 2nd prize: Mrs. 
D. M. Denny (Topsham); 3rd prize: T. H. East 
(Greenford) 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are _ studiously - inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are, 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 


tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate. Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Moderate fees: instalments, More than 
15,000 Successes at London University 
examinations alone from’ 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 


exam.,), from’ E, W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
Genera} Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.: for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial] 
exams,: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management: for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc.; 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses. in-business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


er call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 
| THIS WINTER | 
HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 
in half the usual time has been solved, 
The Pelman method enables you to learn 
languages without translation. By the Pelman 
method you learn French in French, and so 
on. English is not used at all. 

The system is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Write for the book 
that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return, together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. WELbeck 1411 
gueuuaP OST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY, 

Pelman Languages Institute 
82 Norfolk Mansions, WigmoreStreet 
London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these) 
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UNIVERSITY — 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 


Founder; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC 
Principal: CECiL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A,LOND. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY | 
DEGREES A 


B.A., B.Sc,, B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.. 


@ Degrees of London University are open without residence or 
attendance at lectures and thus can be obtained by spare time study. 
U.C.C. prepares students for Entrance requirements (General 
Certificate of Education), and Final examinations for Degrees. 
Courses are conducted also for Post-Graduate Certificate> in 
Education, Diplomas in Social Studies, Education,- Theology. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust not conducted 
primarily as a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly 
qualified Tutors who are specialists in teaching by post. The 
moderate. fees may be paid by instalments if desired. “In the | 
event of failure tuition is continued free of charge subject to 


clearly stated conditions. 


More than 41,800 Successes at London University — 
and G.C.E. examinations during the years 1920-1958. - 


%* Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, ~ 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE - 


Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 
Editors are constantly on the look-out for 
fresh talent and pay liberally for good work. 

Learn the essential technique by post— 
how to get plots, how to construct, and 
where to sell MSS. Send today to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/i2D), Palace Gate, 
London, W,8—enclosing a 3d. stamp—for 
“ Stories that Sell Today "’ (a special bulletin) 
and “How to Succeed as a Writer” (an 
informative prospectus): 

By applying now you have the opportunity 
of enrolling at very moderate terms. Many 
students earn the fee several times over 
during tuition. 


STORIES WANTED 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted toeditorsona15% of sales basis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for 
rejection, Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 20 years we havebeenreceiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
tead are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 109% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned. 

The Professional Touch Is FREE from 


Dept. 32 
BRITISH INSTITUTE 


of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


Chronicle House - Fleet St- London-EG4 


is far and away the ea i of all 


shorthands to learn, to write and to 
tead; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters oz: thé alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word. in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read» back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. ‘Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short coutse” in only 

hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of. the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.59) His Road, Cambridge 


‘I wish 
I could 
PAINT’ 


Six famous artists will 
teach you Water Colour 
by post. The Course is 
sheer joy, easy, inex- 
pensive. Recently, a 
pupilheldan Exhibition 
of Water Colours he had produced during 
his lessons. It was financially successful and 
received enthusiastically by Press and Public 
alike. Courses available for Beginners and 
Advanced Students in Sketching, Humorous 
drawing, Commercial Art, ete. Whe. free 
illustrated Brochure shows how you ¢an 
learn to draw and paint. Write today. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. TL67) Tudor: Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


vous souhaite 


la bienvenue — 
YOU can learn French in rec 
time—the easy ASSiMiL 
the Continéntal way. Then you 
know the phrase above ni@ 

“MR. ASSiMiL BIDS 
WELCOME ”’. You very quick 
assimilatethelanguage and aco 

the accent naturally by listen 

to lively everyday convers: 
on gramophone records with ¢ 
illustrated book to guide yo 
Write today-for details of t 
easy method of learning Freni 
German, Italian, Russian, Spa 
to — Monsieur-ASSiMiL 
» 16 Farncombe, Godalming; Suri 


MERCER'S POSTAL COURSES 
Subjects. offered include: — 


Accountancy Economics 
en si . 
ook-keeping 
Business 
Organisation 
hemistry 
Commerce. 
Commercial Art 


etc., etc. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Individual Preparation for 
this Vital Examination — 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Specialised Postal Tuition 
for ALL examinations — 


FREE Text-books and: Station 
Fees by instalments 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
WRITING FOR RADIO&T.YV. 
Lessons prepared by well-known 


Write NOW for FREE Prospe 
stating subjects interested in, 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55. 
MERCER’S — 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEG 


37-39 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, | 
CALLERS WELCOME—MONDAYS | 
FRIDAYS, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


e 
- 


